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SI 
Spreading the Area of Support 


By MRS. JOHN F. 


HE support of public libraries, be- 
ing one of the principal responsibilities of 
library trustees, is a subject which has been 
close to my heart for more than twenty 
years. As a member of the Legislative 
Committee of the Indiana Library Trus- 
tees Association I have been giving the 
matter of library support more than usual 
consideration. Thiscommitteeisnow quite 
active due to the present session of our 
state legislature, and also because the pub- 
lic library system in Indiana has suffered 
greatly as a result of a tax limitation law 
passed at a special session of the legislature 
in 1932. This law limits the total of all 
tax levies on property to $1.50 on each 
hundred dollars of taxable property—this 
including a fifteen cent levy for state pur- 
poses. ‘There is, however, an emergency 
clause permitting a certain degree of elas- 
ticity, to wit: “If the county tax adjust- 
ment board by a vote of at least five 
members thereof shall determine that an 
emergency exists for a total levy in excess 
of said rate of $1.50, including said state 
tax levy . . . then such board shall have 
the power to fix such a tax levy . . . as is 
necessary to meet such an emergency, 
though the total rate so fixed shall exceed 
the rate of $1.50 on each hundred dollars.” 
This emergency clause has been a life saver 
for us. In few instances have the taxing 
units stayed within the $1.50 limit, yet 
even with the emergency provision many 
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libraries have had greatly reduced levies 
and lost so much income that they have had 
to close part time, slash salaries, and some 
have purchased no books for over a year. 


Tax LIMITATION DANGER 


An effort is to be made in the present 
legislative session to eliminate this emer- 
gency clause, we understand, making an 
absolute limitation the $1.50 rate. We 
are concentrating our efforts toward pre- 
venting this elimination until some definite 
provision can be made for the support of 
public libraries. There is coming—there 
is no doubt of it—a definite limitation of 
the tax levied on property all over the 
country, so that real estate shall not con- 
tinue to carry the major portion of the 
costs of government. 

Limitation of property taxes, either 
through constitutional amendment or 
statutory measures, is one point in the six 
point program for tax reform sponsored by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Thirty-five states now have under 
way a definite campaign upon one or more 
points of this six point program for real 
estate tax relief. Of the thirty-five states, 
sixteen have taken as a central point of 
their campaign the proposal for a consti- 
tutional or statutory over-all limitation 
upon the total rate leviable on general 
property; seventeen take other points of 
the program. Over-all limitation is urged 
by the association as a forcing measure for 
widening the tax base. Seven states al- 
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ready have an over-all limitation: Indiana, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Michigan, New Mex- 
ico, Washington and West Virginia. 

Gavin L. Payne, Indianapolis realtor 
and a director of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, says: “Our own 
$1.50 law has reduced taxes in Indiana 
over forty million dollars in one year. 
Now at the next legislative session in Janu- 
ary, we propose to take all ‘ifs’ and ‘ands’ 
out of the law by striking out the emer- 
gency clause.” And of course the various 
organizations of taxpayers in our state are 
working toward that end. All over the 
country this breakdown of the general 
property tax is being recognized. 


WouLp “SPREADING THE Cost” HELP? 

Now, with such impending disaster for 
libraries in the way of even further reduc- 
tions of levies as a natural result, just how 
would “spreading the area of support” help 
matters? Unified administration would 
doubtless make possible more expert ‘and 
efficient service than can be obtained by a 
large number of small units administered 
independently, and conceding that regional 
libraries may be the ideal way to reach all 
the people of a state, can they be adequately 
supported by local tax levies? <A so-called 
regional area will be circumscribed by the 
same tax limitations as the smaller units. 
Property taxes are bound to be reduced, 
and by increasing your area you are not 
increasing your income in proportion to the 
increase in service, for extension work is 
costly, and it is impossible for some coun- 
ties in certain areas to appropriate any con- 
It has 


not been the custom in Indiana county and 


siderable sum for library purposes. 


township service to pay more than a min- 
imum toward the general expenses of the 
central library from the extension fund. 
In my opinion you cannot ask the rural 
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areas to contribute any more than a very 
minimum amount for general supervision, 
They should be expected to bear the ex. 
pense of service given in their areas. What 
applies to townships also applies to coun- 
ties and to any regional scheme developed. 
Then, too, a regional area must of neces- 
sity be composed of contiguous territory, 
so what about those poor and isolated see. 
tions of the states? For instance, in Indi- 
ana our poor sections are practically all 
grouped in the southern half of the state, 
and would lack the advantage of being 
joined to a richer county or counties. 
The county library idea, while fairly 
successful, has not grown and developed as 
we might have wished; there are only 
about 230 county libraries in the whole 
country. Perhaps it is just as well, since 
the larger unit for service is probably more 
desirable. At any rate, even now a move- 
ment is under way in Montana for con- 
solidation of counties politically which 
may possibly set an example for the nation. 
The project is an economy measure and 
calls for the consolidation of the state's 
56 counties into 16 large units. Political 
divisions favor the project and allied in 
this campaign are most of the state’s cor- 
porations and property owners, the groups 
hardest hit by the pyramided taxation of 
real property. Of course there is opposi- 
tion in the rural districts, which contend 
that such a drastic shake-up would place 
virtually all of the legislative power in the 
hands of the city lawmakers unsympathetic 
to agricultural community needs. Also in 
the opposition of course are the host of 
officials who would lose their jobs, and 
I cite this case 
as a sign of the times, and a signal of the 
trend of forward movement for economy, 
and, who knows, perhaps for efficiency. | 


county seat beneficiaries. 


have even heard the subject mentioned in 
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Indiana—where already there has arisen a 
movement for merging townships, al- 
though it has not gained much momentum. 


Wuat ABouT THE REGIONAL PLAN? 


And should not regional development 
come from the top rather than from the 
bottom? Have we not come about as far 
as we can in the development of larger 
units such as the county library, and is not 
the codperation of several counties to form 
a regional unit very unlikely, until a defi- 
nite, adequate, and permanent source of 
income has been provided for it? The 
agitation for township and county changes 
in the Indiana library system has made 
very little fundamental progress. We may 
perhaps be ready for the regional plan for 
service when adequate income is in sight. 

The tentative statement of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in regard to 
regional library policies, previously pre- 
sented for discussion and revision, recom- 
mends: “The region should include 
enough taxing units to make library serv- 
ice economical, practical, effective.” Helen 
Gordon Stewart, pioneering in the Fraser 
Valley (British Columbia) library de- 
velopment, says that “a regional library 
cannot be operated effectively which does 
not serve from 20,000 to 40,000 people, 
and does not have an income of at least 
$20,000.” 

I believe that so far all regional library 
experiments have been financed by grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation. How- 
ever, in the Fraser Valley district, after 
five years trial, they had a plebiscite last 
spring and twenty out of the twenty-four 
separate units therein voted to continue 
and maintain the library service. At the 
last meeting of their legislature there was 
passed an amendment to the levying act, 
making it possible to levy a flat rate for 


libraries. Thus every property owner will 
pay the same, and a head tax will be put 
on those who do not actually own property. 
This is the only regional experiment I 
know of which has resulted in a vote to 
levy and spread the tax to support a re- 
gional library system, although in Louisi- 
ana the state voted increasingly large 
appropriations to supplement the original 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation for 
the continuance of an experiment. 

In connection with these experiments 
I was much interested in what Miss Mary 
U. Rothrock, coérdinator of libraries 
under the Tennessee Valley Authority, said 
at a meeting where basic problems in re- 
gional library development were being 
discussed. She stated that the governor 
of Tennessee had appointed an educational 
commission to make a survey of the state, 
and one of its conclusions is that the peo- 
ple in an experimental zone or area are 
likely to realize the benefit and advantages 
of library service, but that those outside 
this area are not always convinced, since 
they see only from afar and do not share 
in the benefit. It is deemed best to spread 
“a thin coating of library service” over 
the entire state, believing it would result 
in a wider, more definite and appreciative 
knowledge of such library service by thus 
reaching, in a way, all the people. This 
survey and recommendation, approved and 
adopted by the educational commission, 
has been crystallized and forms part of a 
program to be presented to the Tennessee 
legislature in 1935. Hence we may hope 
to see in another year or two an example of 
state-wide library service supported in part 
by the state. 

Michigan passed a law in 1931 permit- 
ting the establishment of regional libraries, 
but thus far no advantage has been taken 
of it. Since its enactment an amendment 
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to the constitution has been adopted by 
the legislature limiting all property taxa- 
tion to fifteen mills, or $1.50 on the hun- 
dred dollars. The law does not provide 
for a direct tax for libraries, but an ap- 
propriation from the general fund, with a 
minimum and maximum limit. 


State Aw SEEMS INDISPENSABLE 


Looking to the not distant future—for 
events move rapidly these days—I think 
we cannot longer depend on taxing units 
alone for the support of any public library, 
hence there is an impending danger if we 
do not seek promptly other sources of in- 
come. Tax limitation by law is inevitable. 
Personally I have come to believe that the 
state must, and should acknowledge and 
assume the responsibility for promoting 
adult education through its public library 
system, but only in proportion as each li- 
brary unit helps itself. It would be disas- 
trous to remove from any local community 
the incentive to develop its own institu- 
tions. 

The A. L. A. Council has adopted the 
report of the national library planning 
committee which recommends that “the 
state assume a part of the cost of local 
libraries through state appropriations to 
supplement local funds, or to provide a 
minimum program.” One fundamental 
reason for the necessity of the state assum- 
ing a greater measure of educational sup- 
port, both of schools and libraries, is the 
declining adequacy of the real estate tax. 
When ours was an agrarian nation this 
tax in all probability was the fairest that 
could be imposed upon the people, but now 
that more than §0 per cent of our people 
are urban, and since the major portion of 
our wealth is represented in industrial, 
financial and transportation enterprises, 
such a basic tax is not only inadequate but 


eminently unfair. Other forms of taxa- 
tion that should take, and are in part tak- 
ing the place of the real estate tax, can 
be levied only by the state, thus making it 
not only desirable but necessary that the 
state extend greater support not only to the 
schools but to libraries and other govern- 
mental agencies as well. State aid to smal] 
public libraries has long been a distinctive 
feature of library service in New England. 
However, I am now more immediately 
concerned with the other alternative or 
supplemental source, federal aid. 

At the Montreal conference the Ameri- 
can Library Association indorsed, among 
other things: 

“Federal aid for libraries and assump- 
tion by the national government of re- 
sponsibility for leadership in the library 
movement.” Also “The enactment of a law 
in every state providing for the certification 
of librarians.”” And ‘Federation and co- 
ordination of public libraries in large sys- 
tems, each system to serve a metropolitan 
area, a large county or several counties.” 

In seeking state or federal aid one thing 
must of necessity be accomplished before 
either is attained, and that is certification 
of librarians. I presume no state would 
consider state aid for libraries unless cer- 
tain standards were set for and met by 
librarians, any more than it would give 
state aid for schools without a standard for 
licensing and certifying school teachers. 

We are receiving in Indiana state aid 
for schools by way of a special seven cent 
levy, which is part of the fifteen cent levy 
made by the state. This is an equalization 
fund. In 1933 a law was enacted provid- 
ing payment not to exceed six hundred dol- 
lars toward the salary of each school 
teacher whose unit meets certain requife- 
ments. This money comes from the gross 
income tax funds. In our county $408 
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was received last school year from the state, 
under this latter law, for each teacher in 
the county. But every teacher in Indiana 
has to have a license of a certain grade in 
order to teach school, these licenses denot- 
ing training and experience. So must 
certification of librarians certainly be a 
prerequisite for state aid to libraries. Our 
legislative committee of the trustees as- 
sociation proposes to have introduced at 
the present session of the legislature a bill 
providing for the certification of librarians, 
and will work earnestly for its enactment 
into law, not only because we want to raise 
the standards of our libraries but because 
we feel it a necessary complement to state 
or federal aid. 

But to return to the original question of 
“spreading the cost over a larger area” I 
repeat, and emphasize, that if your source 
of income is specifically limited by law 
(and I am assuming this to be actually 
true throughout the country before long) 
and it proves inadequate, then you cannot 
by expanding the area expand the income 
to an appreciable extent. Therefore state 
or federal aid becomes an absolute neces- 
sity. Always however, must each local 
unit feel responsible to its utmost for the 
support of its library system, looking only 
for aid from state or nation for a certain 
per cent of its budget. 

And the library itself has a duty, and I 
also emphasize this: it must “sell” itself— 
its usefulness must be made clearer than 
men have yet been made to see it. 


OBLIGATION OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


One of our most pressing social problems 
is to determine the place of public educa- 
tion in the total picture of government, and 
I would include the public library systems 
along with the public schools under this 
heading. The responsibility for public 


education does not end with the state. 
The federal government cannot escape its 
obligation in this matter. We are citizens 
of the United States. Our people have a 
common destiny and the welfare and hap- 
piness of one section is dependent, in a 
large measure, upon the welfare and hap- 
piness of every other section. The same 
inequalities of wealth exist among states 
as are to be seen in the various sections of 
a single state. The twelve ablest states in 
the Union have three times the per capita 
wealth of the twelve poorest states, which 
means that if the latter exert the maximum 
effort in support of their schools and li- 
braries, they can only do one-third as much 
as the ablest states. The existence of such 
inequalities is unfair and undemocratic. It 
will only be by additional support from a 
federal source that any semblance of real 
library service can be established and main- 
tained in some of the poorer states, where 
library systems and state-wide service are 
as yet undeveloped. 

The persistent attitude of the federal 
government in usurping the whole field of 
taxation is making it increasingly difficult 
for the states to secure adequate revenue 
for the support of their governmental agen- 
cies. Last year Kentucky paid more taxes 
into the federal treasury than were col- 
lected for all state and local purposes com- 
bined. Moreover, the wealth of many 
sections of America is being poured into a 
few financial centers. The swollen for- 
tunes of New York, the piled up billions 
in Wall Street, represent the thrift and 
wealth of every other section of America. 
It is only fair that part of the taxes realized 
from this wealth should go back to the 
states from which much of it originated. 
This can only be accomplished by federal 
taxes. As a matter of fact, it is being par- 
tially distributed in this way, as for in- 
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stance by means of our federal roads 
through the various states. Why should 
the schools and public libraries be denied 
a share in this distribution? 

I am very glad to have the A. L. A. 
Council adopt the report of the Federal 
Relations Committee, recommending a 
program of federal aid for libraries. Per- 
sonally I see no other way of extending 
efficient library service and advantages to 
all the people of the country, and this 
should be our objective. I cannot agree 
with opposition to federal aid on the 
ground that New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Massachusetts 
would be “robbed” if federal aid were 
granted to libraries, because those states 
pay a bulk of the taxes that go into the 
federal treasury. I do not call it robbery. 
I believe that we must consider our citizens 
in this country as a whole group, in an 
altruistic and unselfish way. Years ago 
Ballington Booth, commander of the Sal- 
vation Army, cabled from London a 
New Year’s message to his people in the 
United States; it consisted of one word 
but that work was vibrant and fraught 
with much meaninge—“OTHERS.” I feel 
that we who may have state library systems 
and service fairly well developed must 
work so that similar advantages may be 
provided for states whose conditions are 
very different from ours in the way of 
population, wealth, geographical position 
and topography. It is not, as has been in- 
timated, an effort to grab something under 
the present unusual distribution of federal 
funds for relief and other public programs ; 
but is a bona fide idea of several years’ 
growth, and seeks, not temporary aid, but 
permanent and continuous support for an 
educational service vital to the American 
people. Again to quote Miss Rothrock, 
“Federal aid in a substantial form is a 
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necessary preliminary to any widespread 
and adequate public library system in the 
United States.” 

Of course, the opponents of federal aid 
insist that such subsidies carry with them 
federal control, but the point is not well 
taken. Federal control has not resulted 
from aid extended to land grant colleges cr 
vocational schools. Surely, it is true that 
the federal government sets up certain 
standards which must be met by these 
schools before money is released for their 
support, and these standards have resulted 
in a greatly improved service, but no ef- 
fort has ever been made to control them. 
Local boards of education regulate these 
colleges and schools and will continue to 
do so. Therefore I think we need have no 
fear of the “bogey man” of federal control 
should federal aid be extended to public 
libraries. If we are to give library service 
to all the people of the entire country then 
it seems obvious that the federal govern- 
ment must contribute toward that end. 

Common justice and democracy demand 
that all help each other. No deal, old or 
new, can succeed without giving a square 
deal to education. 

Forty-two states and the District of 
Columbia now have committees planning 
for library development within their bor- 
ders, according to records on file at 
A. L. A. Headquarters, and some of these 
committees have already completed tents- 
tive plans. This augurs well and is ev- 
dence that an active interest is being 
aroused in the library systems all over the 
nation. Such action indicates that we caf 
hope for a combined effort to strengthen 
our public library systems throughout the 
United States and obtain their necessary 
and more adequate support, to the end that 
all of our citizens may have equal library 
advantages. 
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Groundwork in Budget Making 
for the College Library 


By BLANCHE PRICHARD McCRUM?# 


UDGET making in the college 
library that has already arrived has no 
place in what follows here. The librarians 
of such favored organizations have at 
their disposal all that it takes to make a 
good budget. Brains and energy are 
theirs, else they would not be occupying 
the positions they hold. The remainder of 
the task is largely a matter of realizing 
with Hesiod that before virtue the gods 
have put sweat, and of concentrating on 
the problem until it is solved. Because— 
and here is the crux of the matter—in a 
college library that has arrived, the con- 
ditions precedent to successful budget mak- 
ing already exist. The governing board of 
the institution is aware of the library as the 
basic factor in the development of scholar- 
ship on the campus. Administrators have 
seen to it that its financial support repre- 
sents a fair share of the annual college 
income. A plan for future growth has 
been prepared by the librarian and accepted 
by the administration, and year by year 
details are developed and executed. ‘The 
librarian in such a favored library knows 
already how to make his budget better than 
anyone else can tell him. He is advised to 
skip these pages to do more profitable read- 
ing. 

But there remain with us many college 
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ibliographical references are grouped at the end 
of this article. 
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libraries that are forced to sit below the 
salt at the institutional board. Recom- 
mendations to the administration for li- 
brary development tend to be tabled with 
unfinished business. Reports of needs and 
lacks, however objective and moderate, are 
treated as the shrill demands of a disaf- 
fected librarian. The ideal setup for the 
library in such institutions is that of a 
sort of iron fireman, clicking along 
mechanically, spraying out just enough 
fuel to keep collateral reading, reserved 
books, and term theses going at a tempera- 
ture low enough to cost a few dollars less 
than the library outlay for the past year. 

Some one has said that David wrote the 
penitential psalms in a fit of acute indiges- 
tion. Lest a similar allegation be made 
here, certain citations are in order. Of 
159 colleges replying in 1932 to a ques- 
tionnaire on economies, 61 had postponed 
the purchase of books, considering such 
postponement a legitimate method of sav- 
ing. In 1930, the sum of $563,547,070 
was spent for higher education in this 
country. Of this, $191,066,825 went for 
instruction costs, $93,674,726 for building, 
and $9,600,000—the smallest item for any 
single enterprise—was spent on the li- 
braries to serve the one hundred and 
ninety-one million dollars worth of teach- 
ers in the ninety-three million dollars 
worth of buildings.? In a list of the six- 
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teen economy methods most favored in 
1932, elimination of book purchases, ex- 
cept replacements and continuations, held 
second place.* On another list of thirteen 
similar economies actually practiced by 50 
or more institutions, abolishment of book 
purchases except continuations, was fourth 
from the top.* The librarian struggling 
against such adverse conditions can do no 
constructive work in scientific budget mak- 
ing. His forces are dissipated by a hopeless 
effort to make one dollar do the work of 
three. He can do no more than make a 
desperate attempt to survive. It is to the 
librarian so situated that the following pro- 
gram of groundwork for budget prepara- 
tion is submitted for consideration. 


A Lonc-TiIME PLAN NEEDED 


If there is no hope of immediate relief 
from such distressing conditions, the first 
step toward recovery consists in the formu- 
lation of a long-time plan for library de- 
velopment, covering perhaps twenty years. 
This is the only way to obtain a true per- 
spective and to avoid haphazard demands 
that tend to be irritating to an administra- 
tor. Every librarian doubtless has such 
a plan in his head. Its transfer to paper, 
in form that is exact as to facts and figures, 
is one way to crystallize thoughts that 
otherwise tend to remain vague. ‘The 
exact moment for submitting to the presi- 
dent a document that calls for such en- 
larged outlay is a matter in which tact 
must be the watchword. But if the plan 
carries enough of the thrill inherent in such 
present library developments as reproduc- 
ing and filming rare books and manu- 
scripts, the document can be made one of 
joy as well as one of power. Moreover, it 
goes without saying that the librarian will 
have tried to build up over the years 
genuine friendship for the library from the 


administration and faculty, friendship that 
comes after intelligent service, gladly 
given. ‘The good will so gained is of par- 
ticular value in critical times like the pres. 
ent. As one college president expresses it, 
“We are torn in two with demands, these 
depression days.” Since librarians are also 
torn, it behooves them to see that the 
natural human instinct to favor what gives 
comfort and pleasure fights on the side of 
the library. Deans are valuable friends, 
and almost all of them need at their elbows 
card indexes of new educational literature. 
A busy president appreciates an oppor- 
tunity to examine an occasional consign- 
ment of readable books still in their jackets. 
There is no use being the east wind when 
opportunities like these for being the 
blessed sun are all about. Then when the 
librarian takes President Wilkins’ excel- 
lent advice to ask the president each year 
for more than he can give, a friendly pre- 
disposition to favor may mitigate the stern 
necessity for economy.°® 

With plans formulated for future de- 
velopment, the ground is cleared for work 
on the annual budget. It goes without 
saying that the final goal of all this effort 
is a thoroughly objective financial estimate 
of library needs placed in the president's 
hands well before he begins work on his 
total college budget. And here the first 
golden rule is to begin plans for the next 
year the day after the budget for the cur- 
rent year is passed. It is a case in which 
time is of the essence, since in an institu- 
tion not already library-minded, the li- 
brarian who expects to secure funds to 
budget must be able to produce proof that 
the funds are needed. This proof lies hid- 
den away in many library activities, hardly 
one of which, if studied and analyzed over 
a period of months, will not demonstrate 
needs both convincing and moving. But 
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the necessary figures cannot be gathered in 
a hectic effort to write a good budget just 
before the estimate is due. Rather they 
are a matter of careful record-keeping for 
the year. 


SELF-SURVEYS PRovip—E AMMUNITION 


From a southern library working on this 
problem comes the account of a self-survey 
inaugurated to answer a trustee’s question, 
“What on earth do those library people 
find to do all day?” The six people in 
question—two trained and four untrained 
—cared for the needs of 1,000 students, 
from 8:30 A.M. to 10:00 P.M., six days a 
week, plus certain hours on Sunday. They 
cataloged 3,500 books a year, part of that 
number belonging to an extensive recata- 
loging project for 17,000 old volumes. 
Elaborate instruction to freshmen in the 
use of the library was given. Such art 
exhibits as were held on the campus were 
put on by the library staff. And reference 
work for the faculty was emphasized con- 
tinually. Their many activities seemed to 
them so unattractively apparent that de- 
fense of them was almost in the class with 
proof that two and two make four. How- 
ever, a minute by minute record of actual 
work done by every member of the staff 
for each day of one month was kept to see 
if usable figures would result. The li- 
brarian’s time-sheet for February, 1932, 
illustrates the sort of statistics produced. 

The supervision of order work took 21 
hours. During the month 250 faculty 
book orders were placed, 200 new books 
ordered the previous month were received, 
checked with bills, and annotated as to 
disposition for the cataloger. Forty trade 
catalogs were checked and 15 book re- 
viewing journals were scanned, some of 
the latter being weeklies. Correspondence 
was a heavy item, since the locality was a 


historic one, and requests for information 
were numerous. Here a longer record was 
kept, and it was found that in five months 
350 letters were dictated. Of these 25 
called for considerable study, and one re- 
quired five hours of work before the facts 
requested could be assembled. Adminis- 
trative work for the month covered the 
installation of a new charging system, 
supervision while new floor covering was 
laid, investigation of methods of preserv- 
ing manuscripts, and frequent consultation 
with other staff members about their own 
projects. Time required was 59 hours. 
The staff boasted only one trained cata- 
loger, hence it was necessary for the li- 
brarian to contribute something to the 
work of this busy department. During the 
month in question this contribution con- 
sisted in the analysis of two pieces of in- 
cunabula, the study of three rare books 
constituting bibliographical problems, and 
the revision of 700 cards filed in the cata- 
log; time required, 18 hours. Reference 
and bibliographical work began for the 
librarian where that of other members of 
the staff left off, in the form of final work 
on the more difficult questions. It con- 
sumed 27 hours, 8 of which went to the 
supervision of two extensive bibliographies 
compiled for the English Department, 
total work upon which took 80 hours, from 
all members of the staff who worked upon 
them. The librarian was also at the charg- 
ing desk 21 hours. Miscellaneous tasks 
covering committee work, publicity, and so 
forth, brought the total hours for the 
month up to 183. The finished time- 
sheets of both librarian and cataloger 
showed that the two most highly paid peo- 
ple on the staff frequently had to perform 
mechanical tasks such as packing and un- 
packing bindery books, and that each 
rushed from one sort of duty to another 
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with a speed which gave the unfortunate 

impression that “he semed bisier than he 
” 

was. 


A STAGGERING ARRAY OF FACcTs 


In a certain successful and productive 
college library of the middle west, the li- 
brarian was asked suddenly to justify the 
layout of his budget on the basis of actual 
use made of the library. Thanks to ac- 
curate record-keeping, he was able to 
produce in the few hours at his disposal an 
almost staggering array of facts. The 
library, not a huge one, had been used by 
600,000 students and professors in the 
year. Students had used 1,368,000 vol- 
umes in the same period. Call slips handed 
across the desk had numbered 510,000. 
Volumes shelved had numbered 1,200,000. 
The reference librarian had been consulted 
by 30,000 readers, while the reference staff 
had carried projects for one of the depart- 
ments of instruction requiring between two 
and three weeks of work from each of the 
two assistants assigned to the investigation. 
Letters requesting information by mail had 
been answered to the number of more than 
1,000. ‘To keep track of overdue books, 
10,000 cards had been mailed. Journals to 
the number of 3,500 were received during 
the year, totaling 360,000 issues for which 
records had to be preserved. Cataloging 
meant handling each one of 8,100 new 
books at least 10 times, and the preparation 
and filing of 20,000 cards. 

On still another campus, where small 
figures would have been damning as a 
basis of argument, the task was to show 
how starvation from lack of support was 
the trouble. Here the point of attack 
selected by the librarian consisted of a 
mimeographed table showing comparisons 
with other college libraries, first in the 
state, second in the general geographical 


area, and third with privileged and produc. 
tive libraries wherever found. He was 
able to prove that in his own state only one 
comparable college, and that a military 
school, had a library appropriation smaller 
than his own. A vocational school for 
underprivileged students spent on its li- 
brary $18,000 a year more than did his 
own liberal arts institution. A sister in- 
stitution serving three times the number 
of students spent eight times as much on 
its library. The total annual budget of 
the local college was $334,684, of which 
$12,671 was spent for the library. A dis- 
tant college known for its excellent library, 
allocated to its library $27,933 out of a 
total college budget of $356,362. From 
the A. L. A. Survey it was shown that col- 
leges with fine library reputations had 
spent upon their libraries as high as $39, 
$45, and $51 per student, while the 
maximum reached by the local library was 
$13. 

Another valuable bit of statistical data 
for inclusion in a budget estimate has to do 
with outlays upon which library respecta- 
bility depends, whether the library be large 
or small. If only 25,000 volumes are 
circulated, at least 500 of them will proba- 
bly need rebinding. Under the NRA code, 
this will cost at least 10 per cent more for 
the coming year than for last year. If the 
purchase of new books has been curtailed 
in the interest of economy, rebinding will 
be heavier. What provision is being made 
for the purchase of reference books at a 
time when sets like the Enciclopedia itali- 
ana and the General catalogue of printed 
books of the British Museum are coming 
out? What is the estimated cost of bring- 
ing the reference collection in line with 
standards set up by the Mudge and the 
Minto guides? Each librarian will wish 
to supplement or change these suggestions 
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to suit his own case. But the point is that 
libraries are not run on a service charge 
basis, and that certain fundamental costs 
must be incurred whatever the size of the 
library. 


IMPRESSIONISTIC MrtTHops Do Nor 
CONVINCE 


The psychological approach to each col- 
lege president is different, and good humor 
as well as good sportsmanship must be the 
librarian’s permanent attitude. But figures 
such as these, if given a chance, will speak 
for themselves. The point to stress is that 
impressionistic methods are not convincing 
to administrators with more demands than 
dollars at their disposal. Nor is the faith- 
ful librarian, working with zeal in his own 
office, any guarantee of privilege for his 
library. However repellent a struggle is 
to him, his is an aggressive post, and the 
sooner he admits it the better. It is one 
of the tragedies of the library profession 
that so much ability and devotion have 
been made abortive because the quiet vir- 
tues that make for service are frequently 
so little vocal in their own behalf. And 
while the warning against peevishness or 
ill temper over lack of support can hardly 
be made too strong, good library states- 
manship demands that quiet, steady, per- 
sistent pressure be exerted on behalf of the 
library by the librarian. Whenever it is 
at all possible, this pressure should be re- 
inforced, as Mr. Charles H. Brown sug- 
gests (A. L. A. Bulletin 26:431-435, 
1932) by securing the service of some un- 
prejudiced investigator to make a confiden- 
tial report to the president, as a follow-up 
of whatever self-survey the librarian is able 
to promote. 

The making of such self-surveys has 
been much facilitated by the small but in- 
creasing body of professional literature on 
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college libraries. An actual study of real 
institutions is back of the librarian who 
asks for the library $25 per student en- 
rolled, with the proviso that this sum shall 
not be less than 4 per cent of the total col- 
lege income.® He can find from his own 
records whether it costs him 52, 63, 67, 
72, or some other number of cents to cata- 
log a book, and if so, material in print 
shows whether or not he has precedent for 
the outlay.7_ His estimates of the cost to 
keep up his periodical files, as well as in- 
vestigations of the whole vexed question 
of foreign exchange, may be reinforced by 
material already published. Curriculum 
changes and the adoption of new educa- 
tional methods leading away from text- 
book work and toward honors courses and 
comprehensive examinations, with all that 
this involves for the library, do not lack 
prophets among educators as well as among 
librarians.® 


FACULTY COMMITTEE PossIBILITIES 


However successfully the librarian puts 
significant comparisons on paper, if he pur- 
sues a lone wolf policy in pushing the case 
for the library, he is a very short-sighted 
person. Ready to his hand is a very present 
help provided for him in his library com- 
mittee ; hence the mobilization of this com- 
mittee for aggressive action is another point 
suggested for the budget campaign. Cum- 
bersome as the American college tradition 
of committee work is, it exists and can be 
turned to great advantage when properly 
used. The committee member who secures 
a place at faculty meeting for a program 
on the library has relieved the librarian of 
being insistent in behalf of his own depart- 
ment. Meetings of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors occasionally 
may be turned into round tables where, 
under the guidance of the faculty’s own 
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committee on the library, needs and serv- 
ices may be discussed with mutual profit. 
One such meeting actually held at a bona 
fide college had two excellent results. 
First, the faculty agreed to make a survey 
of library holdings in their several fields 
of particular interest, and to hand in lists 
of books which, if purchased, would in 
their estimation provide superior library 
facilities. Prices, to be secured by the 
librarian, would then furnish data for use 
in budget planning. Second, the faculty 
appointed a committee to appear before the 
trustees on behalf of the library. Its or- 
ganization and service were commended, 
its weaknesses were pointed out, and the 
weight of faculty interest was exerted in 
its behalf. Support such as this is an asset 
even to the strongest librarian. 

In the effort to secure funds by appro- 
priation, librarians must not forget that 
the best libraries can nearly always trace 
part of their excellence to the benefactions 
of a certain type of philanthropist, to whom 
books and their uses constitute a personal 
appeal. The roll call of such great gifts 
as the Widener Library at Harvard, the 
Chapin Collection at Williams, and the 
Clements Library at Michigan may not be 
long, but in almost every library, however 
modest, there is at least one collection 
given in memory of a former student, or 
because of some patriotic or humanitarian 
interest. If some of the really heroic faith 
and fervor which have gone to making 
bricks without straw in the interest of 
technical excellence in libraries could be 
invoked to spread a knowledge of the less 
tangible but more appealing aspects of the 
work, perhaps in the long run more good 
would result. One exhibit of rare scien- 
tific books has been known to produce an 
unsolicited gift of over $1,000. The com- 
fortable arrangement of an undergraduate 
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study room inspired a graduating studen 
to leave his check for $100 to add addi. 
tional equipment. “Friends of the [j. 
brary” groups, recruited at least in part 
from just such students as this, are now 
standing back of a growing list of college 


and university libraries. At Harvard their 


gifts have equalled $216,742 since 1925, 
In 1933 the efforts of such a group at Yale 
brought to the library Dr. Einstein’s own 
manuscript discussion of his famous theory, 
as well as a collection of Arnold-Clough 
letters numbering 160.'° 
what article on local history and its sources, 


Who knows | 


published in an alumni magazine, may bk | 


the inspiration for the gift of precious fan- 
ily papers, among the best of all source 
material? In no calling under the sun is 
it more fatal to hide one’s light under a 
bushel than in that which is charged with 
serving and promoting learning in the 
machine age, and the librarian whose hori- 


zon is bounded by his own four walls, ot | 


who is too busy to give students interviews 
for the college paper, or who does not seek 


to be personable enough to be welcome at | 


the dinner given for a visiting scholar with 
a library to leave in his will, has failed to 
see all around his task. This is not artful 
dodging, or special pleading, or undignified 
propaganda. It is simply sharing and 
spreading abroad enthusiasms for books 
and scholarship that are the wellsprings at 
which every librarian worth his salt drinks 
his own draft of inspiration. 

In view of all the talents called for in 


~~ 


budget building, ranging as they do from 


those of the statistician to the rarer one 
brought out in the social amenities of cdl- 


lecting library gifts, the stoutest heart may 


well quail. Yet budgets, like Rome, att 
not built in a day. The main thing is 


begin, remembering that, “Our grand bus: 
ness undoubtedly is, not to see what lie 


- 


dim; 


clear 
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) dimly at a distance, but to do what lies 
dearly at hand.” 
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Library T raining in Teacher- 
Training Agencies 


By LUCILE F. FARGO 


T THE invitation of the A. L. A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship, a 
group of persons met in Cleveland a year 
ago to consider the feasibility of some sort 
of codperative action on the part of teacher- 
training agencies concerned with the 
status of library training in teachers col- 
leges and normal schools. This group was 
composed initially of six committee mem- 
bers appointed by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges and by the 
American Library Association acting 
through the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship; but it also brought together 
for counsel and advice a number of other 
persons including Carl H. Milam, secre- 
tary of the American Library Association, 
Anita M. Hostetter, secretary of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship, the 
deans of the library schools at Chicago 
and Western Reserve, and the research 
associate of the Columbia School of Li- 
brary Service. The personnel of the Joint 
Committee itself was (and still is) as 
follows: 

Members of the committee representing 
the A. A. T. C.: Robert M. Steele, presi- 
dent, State Teachers College, California, 
Pennsylvania, chairman; George W. Fra- 
sier, president, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley; L. A. Pittenger, presi- 

{ pee 
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dent, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana. 

Members of the committee representing 
the A. L. A.: Alice R. Brooks, instructor 
in Library Science, Drexel Library School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Eleanor M. 
Witmer, librarian, Teachers College Li- 
brary, Columbia University, New York 
City. (Elizabeth Scripture, supervisor of 
libraries, Denver Public Schools, Denver, 
Colorado, was unable to be in Cleveland.) 

Anita M. Hotstetter, secretary of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship of 
the American Library Association, served 
as temporary secretary and was made the 
permanent secretary. 

The discussion began with a review by 
Mr. Milam and Miss Hostetter of the 
problems created by the rapid spread of 
so-called professional courses for teacher- 
librarians and school librarians in teacher- 
training agencies, the desirability in these 
institutions of courses contributing to the 
equipment of teachers, and the vital need 
for better facilities for such courses as afe 
presented. The teacher-training represen- 
tatives offered their ideas as to what 
seemed to be the reasonable objectives for 
curricula or courses in library science 
Questions of 
certification were touched upon, as were 
also relationships between teacher-training 
in library use and full professional trait- 


given in teachers colleges. 
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ing for the school librarian. Quoting from 
the minutes: 


Mr. Frasier outlined four types of li- 
brary instruction which teachers college 
should offer: (1) Use of the library for 
college freshmen, (2) A group of courses 
dealing with library materials in various 
subject fields, (3) Courses for teacher- 
librarians, and (4) Contact with books, 
particularly children’s literature and books 
for the cultural development of college 
students. 

The committee agreed with Mr. Steele 
as to the practical necessity for providing 
training for teacher-librarians in distinction 
to full-time school librarians, in view of the 
large number of small schools unable to em- 
ploy a full-time librarian. Mr. Noyer, 
dean, Ball State Teachers College (sub- 
stituting for Mr. Pittenger) emphasized 
the need for careful training of the teacher- 
librarian, whose problems in the smaller 
school will be more difficult than in the 
larger. 

There was general agreement that mini- 
mum essentials of library organization 
should be included in the training of teachers 
with special reference to elementary and 
secondary schools, and that such instruction 
should be offered as a contribution to the 
equipment of teachers rather than as train- 
ing for school or teacher-librarians. The 
need for a more precise terminology was 
recognized as important in establishing the 
non-professional character of such library 
instruction. 


In the absence of funds available from 
either association for the pursuance of 
committee objectives, it was concluded that 
there should be wide use of studies made 
or being made by graduate students, and 
that other such studies should be encour- 
aged by the committee. It was also agreed 
that the Columbia School of Library 
Service should be petitioned to free its 
tesearch associate to give her full time and 
attention to the problems set up by the 
committee and in a general way to act 
as director of committee studies. 


Committee objectives finally emerged as 
follows: 

The committee will endeavor to ascer- 
tain: 

1. What orientation in the use of libraries 
as tools of professional study should be 
provided for all beginning students 

2. What teachers in training should learn 
concerning books and other graphic materials 


useful in enriching the school curriculum at 
various levels 


What teachers in training should learn 


about securing and organizing collections of 
books for school use 


What teachers in training should learn 


about the functions and use of the school 
library 


3. What is the nature of the curriculum 


essential to the preparation of school library 
personnel 


What opportunities should be offered in 
teachers colleges for this preparation 

4. How the findings resulting from the 
above can best be introduced into the teach- 
ers college curriculum 


After the Cleveland meeting there was 
a considerable slump in committee activity. 
Everybody was busy with his own affairs, 
the petition to Columbia for the services 
of a director took considerable time to 
carry through, vacations came on, the 
chairman went on a trip. It was fall 
before the committee really went to work 
with a director in charge. 

Its initial gesture was to send out to 
the deans and presidents and librarians of 
all teacher-training institutions holding 
membership in the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, and to the directors 
of the accredited library schools and a few 
other individuals known to be vitally in- 
terested in the committee objectives, a 
circular letter outlining committee aims 
and asking for help, as follows: 


If your school is vitally interested in the 
field of investigation outlined above (and 
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we think most teachers colleges and library 
schools should be), we would appreciate 
your assistance in four directions: 

1. Please communicate with the director 
concerning pertinent studies you known to 
be now in progress 

2. Suggest specific studies which might 
well be carried out 

3. Interest capable graduate students in 
undertaking research problems in the field 
outlined 

4. Furnish the committee with outlines 
and syllabi of courses in library science 
offered in your school. 

At the same time mention was made of 
a graduate seminar to be established at 
Columbia in the school of library serv- 
ice under the tutelage of the director of 
committee studies. ‘The announcement of 
this venture came too late for inclusion 
in the university catalog, so publicity was 
sought through educational and library 
publications. As a result, eleven graduate 
students were enrolled, the majority being 
persons of maturity and all being experi- 
enced in some phase of library service for 
teachers. Specifically there were seven 
members of teachers college library staffs, 
a school librarian, two school library 
supervisors, and a candidate for the M.S. 
degree in Teachers College, Columbia, 
who is also a graduate librarian. Geo- 
graphically the group represents the south, 
the middle west, New England, and the 
middle Atlantic states. I go into some 
detail on this because of the close tie-up 
between the seminar and the work of the 
Joint Committee. 

Returning to the circular letter sent out 
by the committee, it may be said that re- 
plies have been satisfactory as to numbers 
and from the point of view of interest. 
Besides the conventional ‘God bless you” 
there has been considerable evidence of 
earnest cogitation. In a good many in- 
stances the committee objectives have been 
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made the subject of formal faculty discys 
sion, and full answers are in some cag 
waiting on concerted faculty action. Sug. 
gestions as to actual studies which might 
be undertaken have been rather meager, 
and pertinent ones have come more largely 


from librarians than from deans and preg. 


dents of teachers colleges, who are perhap 
a bit too far removed from the practical 
aspects of library instruction in teaches 
colleges to realize all its connotations, and 
have therefore commissioned their librari- 
ans to speak for them. Syllabi of course 
actually in operation have appeared only 


infrequently, but a follow-up in the cas | 


of specific courses is beginning to bear 
fruit. These syllabi are extremely valv- 
able to the committee and to member 
of the seminar, since catalog announce 
ments are so often misleading. On 
member of the seminar would like t 
ascertain, for example, what differences 
exist in courses in children’s literature and 
book selection as presented in library 
schools and in teachers colleges. She ought 


to have in hand syllabi of the courses in ' 


question, and not merely catalog descrip 
tions. It would be interesting to many 
of us to compare what is actually being 
taught in library science courses for 
teacher-librarians with what the teacher 
librarian is called upon to do when she 
gets into her school. About the latter 
there clusters a considerable body of liter 
ture and job analysis, but as to the former 
we have little more than a few lines of 


print in the college catalog. One interest: 


ing point in this connection is the appeat- 
ance in a few state syllabi for norm 
schools and teachers colleges of units ¢ 
work on the library. I should say that 


in general this comes to pass in connection 
with the attempted integration of libra | 
instruction and subject matter instructiot, 
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which is itself a movement worth noting. 

Although the circular letter went out 
too late to produce many immediate results 
in widespread stimulation of graduate 
studies, it is reasonable to suppose that a 
request of this kind coming more or less 
officially cannot fail to bear fruit in the 
future. Of more present significance 
has been the unearthing of studies and 
projects now in progress which bear upon 
committee problems. These are not 
numerous, so far as the committee at pres- 
ent knows, but together with the consider- 
able number of graduate studies and 
reports already available in printed or 
typed form, the committee has at hand a 
good deal of material which may well find 
expression in a synthesized program. I 
shall not take your time listing studies 
with which you are already familiar like 
the Stone analysis of difficulties en- 
countered by inexperienced trained li- 
brarians during their first two years of 
school library service, Mabel Harris’ 
tabulation of nonprofessional library in- 
struction in teachers colleges, or the 
Hurt study of the need of college and 
university instruction in the use of the li- 
brary. But I think you may be interested 
to know some of the fields covered with 
more or less thoroughness by manuscripts 
not yet printed or still under way. 


ForTHCOMING STUDIES ANNOUNCED 


First among these for its extent and 
sholarly approach is Ernest J. Reece’s 
forthcoming book on the library school 
curriculum, which will undoubtedly be 
published in the not too distant future by 
the Columbia University Press. Appear- 
ing under the same auspices late next fall 
will be my own study of factors condition- 
ing the preparation of school library per- 
sonnel. This has rather an extensive 
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chapter on certification and attempts to 
summarize conditions in the educational 
field and in the field of professional edu- 
cation for librarianship which are of real 
importance. The Joint Committee is in 
touch with two candidates for the doctor- 
ate who are considering extensive attacks 
upon some not-yet-decided-upon aspects 
of library training in teachers colleges, and 
with another candidate for the doctorate 
in Teachers College, Columbia, who has 
been engaged for some time in an objective 
study of the use of the library by student 
teachers in his own institution. Among 
less ambitious studies are a number of per- 
sonal projects and M.A. theses: Investiga- 
tion of reference books actually available 
in small Wisconsin high schools as a basis 
for reference instruction in the four-semes- 
ter library science course required by law; 
What does the experience of teacher-train- 
ing agencies in connection with field 
work for teachers suggest as to the values 
in and organization of field work for 
prospective school librarians? ; The objec- 
tive determination of emergency in-service 
courses for elementary school librarians; 
What knowledge do teacher-training 
teachers have of school library materials 
and their use, and what in-service courses 
should be offered in the light of the above? 
This is merely a sampling. I am purpose- 
ly omitting a full list because some proj- 
ects are still in their beginnings and may 
be changed, and also because I think one 
of the activities of the Joint Committee 
should be the issuance later on of a full 
bibliography. 

Besides studies and projects, the com- 
mittee is eyeing actual curriculum build- 
ing. Here one of the most interesting 
developments is the integrated curriculum 
in library science for teachers now in proc- 
ess of development and experimentation 
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in the state of New York. In the case 
of at least one other state it has come to 
our ears that action is waiting upon com- 
mittee findings. 

There is left the seminar at Columbia. 
I have already spoken of its personnel. 
Due to the fact that some students are 
registered for four credits per semester 
and some for two, ways had to be found 
to adjust the agenda to differing circum- 
stances. At the same time, the group had 
to be held together. After considerable 
cogitation and consultation with members 
of the group itself, all of whom are sufh- 
ciently mature to have some idea as to 
what they would like to accomplish, a 
program was laid out for the first semester 
which would widen the horizons of all 
and give adequate background for the 
production of actual curricula later on. 
At the same time, the four point students 
were given the task of isolating for them- 
selves individual projects having a bearing, 
local or otherwise, upon Joint Committee 
objectives and the general program of the 
seminar. At the present time five students 
are at work on these individual projects, 
and one has chosen an M.A. thesis subject 
which also fits into the picture. In four 
cases individual projects are related to 
state or local situations in which the stu- 
dents are interested. As for the seminar 
group as a whole, it has been reading 
everything available which might shed 
light on teacher-training in library science, 
and this reading has of course included 
lengthy excursions into educational litera- 
ture. A committee appointed to fix upon 
terminology (you will remember that the 
need for a definite terminology was indi- 
cated as one of the Joint Committee 
desiderata) has had a long and puzzling 
tussle with phraseology. We are not yet 
sure that we have hit upon workable 
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definitions for teacher-librarian,* library. 
teacher, and even school librarian, but we 
think we are on the way. The last few 
weeks have been spent by the seminar in 
a rapid review of scientific curriculum 
building as carried on by educational 
groups, the various steps being illustrated 
in application to teacher-training in library 
science. 

A seminar committee appointed for the 
purpose of bringing in a program for next 
semester’s work is making some interesting 


recommendations. I quote from their pro- 
posals: 


A. Objectives for the second semester’ 
work 

1. Production of curricula for 

a. Teacher-librarian in either an elemen- 
tary, small high, or elementary and high 
school combined 

b. Library-teacher in an elementary school 
who is in charge of a reading room 

c. Teachers using library 

B. Some suggestions as to methods to be 
used and investigations to be made in the 
developing of the above curricula 

1. Review of contributions from other 
professions 

a. Study of curriculum building in other 
professions and its suggestions for us 

b. Outside speakers on the subject of cur- 
riculum construction 

2. Review of current experimentation, as 

a. Diagnostic tests 

b. Experimental work in teacher instruc- 
tion now going on in Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, and various other places 

3. Use of materials already available 
(studies, reports, etc.) 

a. Analysis of present curricula and 
syllabi in teacher-training agencies and I: 
brary schools 

b. Determination of educational pre 
requisites for school library personnel by 
analysis of courses available or prescribed 
for certification 


*The new minimum standards of the A. L.A 
have relieved us of the necessity of defning 


“teacher-librarians.” 
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c. Review of theses, etc. contributing to 
our information 

4. Possible original investigation by indi- 
viduals or groups in the seminar 

a. Difficulties of teachers in using library 
resources (1) as indicated by interviews 
with teachers (2) with school librarians 

b. Analysis of what the teacher-librarian 
needs to know based on a study of reference 
questions received during one week in 
twenty elementary schools in New York 
City [now under way] 

5. Tie-ups with other special studies of 
individual class members now in process 

6. Compilation of a comprehensive bibli- 
ography helpful in the preparation of these 
curricula 

C. Outcome of the year’s study 

1. Preparation of a handbook with a view 
to publication containing 

a. Results of personal and group investi- 
gations 

b. Summary of studies, experiments, etc., 
made by other individuals or groups 

c. Proposed curricula 

d. Bibliography 


This very ambitious program will un- 
doubtedly not be completely carried out. 
But it should be suggestive as a method of 
approach, and if the group is successful in 
the production of a handbook there should 
be made available to many interested per- 
sons a body of materials now largely 
buried in scattered reports and theses. We 
are not seeking a publisher as yet, but 
we hope some organization will want to 
adopt us if and when we make good! 


In conclusion I return to possible out- 
comes of the Joint Committee study. 
These have, I think, been pretty largely 
suggested in the course of this report. I 
cannot speak for the committee, but as 
I look ahead the following seem to be 
fairly obvious: 

A quickening of interest and of scholarly 
investigation > 


The bringing to the surface and utiliza- 
tion of studies already made; 


The production of a body of printed ma- 
terials useful to educators and librarians 
concerned with library instruction; espe- 
cially materials useful in clarification of the 
aims of instruction, delimitation of fields 
of instruction, better integration of library 
instruction with teacher-training, experi- 
mentation, testing, etc., and the actual pro- 
duction of curricula. 


PFI 


A Tale Quickly Told 


Tue craps “Contrasts” printed 
below and “Book Stock” used as a frontis- 
piece in this issue of the Bulletin are re- 
produced from the Indianapolis Public 
Library report for 1934, through the 
courtesy of Luther L. Dickerson, li- 
brarian. Free copies of the graphs may 
be obtained from the Publicity Depart- 
ment at A. L. A. Headquarters while a 
limited supply lasts. 
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Library Training in Community 


Relations 


By FAITH HOLMES HYERSf 


HE Subcommittee on Library 
Training in Community Relations ap- 
pointed by Miss Elizabeth Smith, chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Publicity Committee, 
has, as you will note, shied away from the 
term “publicity.” It is an amazing thing 
that even veterans in the field of library 
publicity have found no adequate term for 
the process of diffusing or spreading news 
about libraries—their services and their 
needs. It would seem as if librarians, like 
the Greeks, should “have a word for it.” 
“Community Relations” is awkward; “Di- 
rector of Public Information”’ is unwieldy. 
“Publicity” smacks of propaganda. And 
“ADVERTISING?” Perhaps you have 
been shocked into a new abhorrence of this 
term by reading the definition advanced 
by James Rorty in the Nation (Dec. 20, 
1933) and quoted by Stuart Chase in The 
economy of abundance: 


Competitive business is war, says James 
Rorty. Advertising is a means by which one 
business competes against another business in 
the same field, or against all business, for a 
larger share of the consumer’s dollar. The 
pother about ethics, “truth in advertising”’ is 
now and always has been too silly to waste 
time on. Judgments of ethical values are in- 
applicable under the circumstances. Good ad- 
vertising is advertising which promotes the 
sale of a maximum number of goods at a 


t See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 
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maximum profit for a minimum expense, 
Bad advertising is advertising which doesn’t 
sell, or costs too much. Judging by these 
standards good advertising is testimonial ad- 
vertising, mendacious advertising, fear-and- 
emulation advertising, tabloid balloon tech- 
nique. 


We have only to recall the stories told 
in a best-seller of last year, One hundred 
million guinea pigs (asked for at libraries 
under a hundred different titles, the best 
of which is probably “Ten Thousand 
Guinea Pigs Can’t be Wrong’’) to realize 
that the advertising game has been fiercely 
played with all the advantages of the 
smartly Freudian-conscious young men 
who know their mass psychology but who 
have no moral scruples. Do we as librari- 
ans need to enter even the most distant bor- 
ders of such a field? Or can we separate 
library news and information from any- 
thing which remotely resembles the un- 
ethical practices carried on in the name of 
legitimate advertising? 

On the other hand, librarians have been 
prodded by depressingly falling budgets, to 
a realization that the day for “playing a 
lone hand” is past. They can no longer 
expect people to rally to support of libraries 
because libraries are an accepted part of the 
great American educational system. For 
the educational structure is itself on a 
none-too-firm foundation. Not only the 
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folks who use the library but every citizen 
and voter must be shown that library serv- 
ice is an essential of the modern scheme 
of things, essential to his personal needs— 
and then he must be convinced that such 
library service cannot be maintained with- 
out financial support. Even Cinderella 
had to have some sort of food and some sort 
of slipper. 

This realization presupposes community 
contacts. The Citizens’ Council move- 
ment has gained momentum with excellent 
results in many communities. It is but one 
of many contacts which are possible to the 
alert librarian who is convinced of the need 
to establish the library firmly, not as a 
Cinderella or step-sister awaiting the fairy- 
godmother of a generous donation, but as 
a part of the governmental set-up entitled 
to its just share of support, and furnishing 
more than its equivalent for the tax dollar. 
How is this to be done? What can we do 
about future training for librarians so that 
we need not slip back to an outgrown, lone, 
lorn position ? 

The committee of Miss Smith’s selec- 
tion faced a problem of which only the 
merest surface can be scratched under the 
limitations of time and distance. The li- 
brary field was divided, with Will Collins 
and the writer taking public libraries 
known to be interested in publicity experi- 
ments, Elizabeth Williams taking typical 
State agencies, Lucile Morsch, school li- 
braries, and A. L. A. Headquarters sup- 
plying information about training now be- 
ing given in accredited library schools. 

Queries sent to library executives fell 
into two main divisions: What does effec- 
tive publicity consist of ? What training 
for publicity leadership is desirable? 

Considering the public library first, we 
find that in thirty detailed replies, ten li- 
brarians placed newspaper publicity as of 
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first importance, six considered community 
contacts first, and five thought first of ex- 
hibits, book lists and book reviews. Radio 
Was mentioned numerous times and the 
opinion expressed that the possibilities of 
radio publicity had as yet scarcely been 
touched. Various useful sidelights were 
pointed out, including a discovery of the 
efficacy of news notes in community or 
neighborhood papers, even in the “shop- 
ping” sheets where news is sprinkled 
among the advertising columns; insertion 
of technical book lists in trade papers, re- 
ligious book notes in church papers, etc. ; 
talks to groups followed by planned visits 
to the library or open house days ; codpera- 
tion with theaters and motion-picture pro- 
ducers by linking book exhibits and lists 
with current stage and screen offerings; a 
personal weekly column by the librarian on 
news of library and literary matters. 

These points were necessary first, in or- 
der to consider just what ends training 
must have in mind. Obviously, those who 
believed newspaper publicity of first im- 
portance advocated courses in journalism 
and writing, but some questioned the value 
of short publicity courses given in library 
schools. All agreed that public speaking 
should be stressed both in college and 
library school as the general opinion is 
that many members of the staff should be 
ready and able to address community 
groups and to be “articulate” in their ex- 
planation of library significance. An in- 
creasing number of executives believe that 
a greater social consciousness on the part 
cf librarians, a broader understanding of 
the place of the library in the social and 
governmental set-up is a requirement and 
therefore that courses in public adminis- 
tration are desirable either in college or in 
library school. 

You will be interested in the conflict of 
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opinion as to the training necessary, in- 
volved by the different angle toward the 
duties of the publicity director. Let us 
look at some of these: Mr. Wheeler, whose 
book has given him the right to be known 
as the “dean” of library publicity advo- 
cates, believes that “training for publicity 
should be fundamentally based on a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of books themselves. 
Unless those who do the publicity are stu- 
dents and lovers of books and book enthusi- 
asts in something more than a general and 
sentimental way, the publicity will always 
sound a bit hollow. I think, therefore, that 
library publicity should be done by those 
who have library training for it.” 

Clarence FE. Sherman, librarian of 
the Providence Public Library, takes the 
middle ground: “As to training for pub- 
licity, it seems to me the first essentials are 
an instinct for and some experience or 
training in editorial and publicity work. 
While the person should understand the 
workings of a library and know a great 
deal about books, it is more important that 
she have the above qualifications than that 
she be what we call an ‘experienced libra- 
rian.” 

Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Spaulding and Mr. 
Dickerson, all seasoned publicity enthusi- 
asts, agree that they prefer the newspaper- 
trained person who knows nothing about 
library technique to a library-trained per- 
son who may have an aptitude for writing 
but has not developed the “nose for news” 
and the habit of making the dead-line. It 
must be noted, in passing, that these librar- 
ians are thinking of publicity directors in 
terms of a full-time person devoting him- 
self or herself to writing of news and fea- 
ture articles. But today the majority of 
libraries find it necessary to combine duties 
of editing, list-making, book reviewing, and 
public speaking, with perhaps side-lines of 
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exhibits under the duties of one person, 
Then, too there may be arguments in favor 
of a rounded-out publicity possible to a 
person who straddles all these duties with 
assisting subordinates. 

Let us hear what Miss Eastman of 
Cleveland has to say: “that for adequate 
library publicity, training is desirable in 
writing, journalism, public speaking, 
broadcasting, poster and exhibit making— 
all these to be combined with library train- 
ing and experience.” She agrees it would 
be difficult or impossible to find all these 
qualifications in one person, and suggests 
that the solution lies in selecting several 
staff members whose special ability in writ- 
ing, speaking or in art makes them effective 
leaders in one type of publicity. 

Finally, Mr. Etzkorn of Paterson, New 
Jersey, has this to contribute: “Even the 
medium sized library has need of a full- 
time publicity assistant. Her whole time 
could be taken up with the writing of fea- 
ture articles, the compilation of book lists, 
the interviewing of prominent business and 
professional men and in making publicity 
talks before various groups.” 

Considering now the smaller libraries, 
with especial reference to those controlled 
by state agencies, we find excellent data 
on librarians’ views of publicity, compiled 
by Miss Williams, revealing in their em- 
phasis on contacts with com:aunity groups 
—clubs, business men’s organizations and 
tax-governing bodies. 

“Above all,” writes one librarian, “We 
librarians need to get out and make con- 
tacts in the other fellow’s field, rather than 
to wait for him to come to the library.” 
Or, as Ezekiel in the Biblical phrase has 
it “He sat where they sat.” 

The thought was expressed that instruc- 
tion in library publicity could be given at 
state meetings. All agreed that training in 
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journalism and public speaking is desir- 
able. 

The other side of the shield—what is 
being done toward publicity training in 
library schools—involves a detailed study 
of school catalogs and courses, and con- 
ferences with heads of library schools. 
Anita Hostetter, secretary of the A. L. A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship, has 
compiled for the committee a list of ac- 
credited library schools which included 
such training. Eleven of these had courses 
under the topic “Community Relations,” 
nine listed “Publicity” and all had exten- 
sive courses on adapting books to readers. 

Finally, we must be mindful that what- 
ever methods of publicity are deemed de- 
sirable and whatever training is desired 
to insure efficient publicity direction, any 
publicity which is worthy of the name must 
be carried out in the modes and manners of 
the hour—changing times demand flexibil- 
ity and sensitiveness to trends. Indeed, 
William Fielding Ogburn, professor of 
sociology of the University of Chicago, 
has suggested that universities and libraries 
should keep ahead of the times, and recom- 
mends “Chairs of Foresight.” 

Types of publicity most important, ac- 
cording to librarians of thirty libraries 
answering a questionnaire are: 


I. Newspaper publicity 


Eastman—Cleveland 
Jennings—Seattle 
Ferguson—Brooklyn 
Spaulding—Des Moines 
Hadley—Cincinnati 
Wheeler—Enoch Pratt, Baltimore 
Dickerson—Indianapolis 
Rothrock—Knoxville 
Winser—Newark 

Bostwick—St. Louis 
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Keogh—Yale University 
Bowerman—Washington, D.C. 


II. Community contacts and talks to groups 


Eastman—Cleveland 
Gillis—State Library, California 
Plaister—San Diego 
Smith—Berkeley 
Kaiser—Oakland 
Bowerman—Washington, D.C. 
Webb—Flint, Michigan 


Ill. Exhibits or lists 


Wyer—Denver 
Eastman—Cleveland 
Drury—Nashville 
Sherman—Providence 


Vitz—Toledo 


IV. Radio 
Etzkorn—Paterson 


VN 


Broadcast by Senator Borah 


Senator William E. Borah, Nor- 
man Hapgood and Sherman Mittell par- 
ticipated in a discussion on the value of 
books and reading over a national network, 
Sunday evening, January 13, in one of the 
American Fireside broadcasts sponsored by 
the National Home Library Foundation. 
A free copy of the broadcast may be ob- 
tained by any library or school from the 
foundation, 1526 K Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


OPN, 


List on Social Hygiene 


A suort list of books on social hy- 
giene may be obtained free on request from 
the American Social Hygiene Association, 
50 West Fiftieth Street, New York City. 














Unemployment Among Librarians 


By REBECCA B. RANKINT 


GENERAL improvement in li- 
brary employment throughout the country 
is indicated in a report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Unemployment of the A. L. A. 
Committee on Salaries and Employment 
presented to the A. L. A. Council at the 
Midwinter meeting. Compared with the 
statistics reported for July, 1933, the im- 
provement is as 3 to 5. Not so many li- 
brarians have been dropped and more new 
positions have been created and filled. 


UNEMPLOYMENT REDUCED ONE-THIRD 


Thirty-one library schools reported 
1,590 graduates as unemployed in July, 
1933, about three and one-half times the 
number in December, 1931. The same 
number of library schools reported as of 
November 1, 1934, that 1,030 of their 
graduates are unemployed and seeking 
positions. This is a decided improvement 
over the conditions of July, 1933, being a 
reduction of approximately one-third of 
the unemployed. In noting this actual de- 
crease of unemployed among the graduates 
of the library schools, it should be kept in 
mind that in addition to the 560 librarians 
who were absorbed into employment, the 
entire output of last year’s graduating 
class, or a number equivalent to that, was 
also immediately set to work. Many of 
the librarians employed, it must be ad- 
mitted, were filling temporary or very 
minor positions either in the library pro- 


+ See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 


fession or elsewhere but at least they were 
no longer totally without employment. 
Lack of experience is the greatest handj- 
cap for these young graduates. However, 
the schools report that about 20 per cent 
of the total number of unemployed would 


be difficult to place in normal times owing | 


to physical and personality difficulties—an 
alarmingly large percentage. 

The situation in regard to salaries has 
improved as only about 20 per cent of 248 
libraries report additional cuts in salaries 
between July, 1933, and November, 1934, 
and 27 per cent (67 libraries) announce 
the partial or full restoration of salary re 
ductions or increases during the year. 

Registered with the Personnel Division 
at A. L. A. Headquarters, are 456 unen- 
ployed librarians, and 196 are seeking a 
sistance through the Special Libraries 
Association. We believe a safe estimate 
of the number of unemployed librarians, 
trained and untrained, today is between 
1,300 and 1,700. The estimate in July, 
1933, Was 2,000 to 2,500 unemployed. 
We may feel slightly encouraged that 
employment conditions are thus improving. 


EMERGENCY Projects ADOPTED 

The resolution presented by this sub 
committee and adopted by the Council in 
October, 1933, “That the Council of the 
A. L. A. indorse the plan of setting 
work relief projects for unemployed li 
brarians in connection with state and co 
munity adult education and leisure tim 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


programs” had the immediate support of 
practically all library agencies. The 
statistics on the emergency relief admin- 
istration in many states indicate how much 
it has meant both to the individual librar- 
ians and to the libraries themselves. Not 
only have librarians been given employ- 
ment and thereby the necessities of life, 
but also the morale of many individuals 
has been strengthened and the morale of 
the profession in general improved. The 
actual work of carrying on the activities 
of libraries likewise has been made pos- 
sible. The reduced staffs 
brought about by 


in libraries 
inadequate budgets 
made it often almost impossible to main- 
tain even routine. ‘This situation was, at 
least, alleviated in part by the relief work- 
ers assigned to the libraries. 

It behooves us to state at this point that 
the library agencies and the administra- 
tors of public libraries have been forced 
by circumstances, due to the regulations 
laid down by governmental authorities, to 
accept assistants not in accord with the 
standards of the library profession. ‘This 
subcommittee appreciated the difficulties 
involved in such a program as was ad- 
vanced, and recommended that under the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
acertain sum be allocated for the use of 
libraries under the supervision of the state 
library agency. Emergency relief did not 
develop from an administrative standpoint 
into professional divisions but all “white- 
collar workers” were classed together. 
This accounts for the difficulties encoun- 
tered. The library administrators are to 
be congratulated on their diplomacy in 
meeting the situation and in making the 
best of most difficulties. As a profession 
Wwe are indebted greatly to the government 
for the financial assistance given to the 
individuals in our ranks. A resolution to 
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this effect might advantageously be for- 
warded to Mr. Harry Hopkins, FERA 
administrator, by the A. L. A. Council. 
[For the resolution passed by the Council, 
see the February Bulletin, pp. 116-17.] 

The past two years’ experience of li- 
brarians with the relief agencies convinces 
this subcommittee that its recommenda- 
tion of October, 1933, “that the A. L. A. 
promulgate state programs of increased 
library service which would interest state 
administrators under FERA to the extent 
that in each state a certain sum be allo- 
cated for the use of libraries in forward- 
ing the programs” is still worthy of 
attainment. If that objective can be se- 
cured, the professional standards formerly 
attained would be assured and we might 
go forward to greater achievements. The 
profession has undoubtedly lost ground in 
its standards during the depression as well 
as in salary levels. 


HIGHER RECRUITING STANDARDS URGED 


The recommendations made by this sub- 
committee in 1933 concerning library 
schools are still considered essential to be 
followed during the next few years, par- 
ticularly the one advocating the applica- 
tion of higher entrance requirements and. 
more strict adherence to present require- 
ments. ‘The relatively high proportion of 
library school graduates (20 per cent) 
considered placement problems by their 
library schools indicates the need for such 
application in the future. 

The first objective of a long-time pro- 
gram as outlined in our subcommittee re- 
port at Montreal last June was a 
comprehensive survey of the personnel of 
the library profession. We submit this 
for serious consideration with the hope 
that such a survey may be initiated in the 
near future. The basis of it is available 
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through the records of all the library 
schools. 

It is encouraging to see that many of the 
other specific recommendations made in 
our long-time program last June are being 
adopted by the library planning commit- 
tees of the various states. We leave the 
consummation of these worthy objectives 
in their hands. 

As a final word of encouragement in 
this report, we may state that to our pro- 
fessional library agencies for employment, 
both of A. L. A. and S. L. A., come more 
demands from employers than we have 
known since 1931. A number of special 
libraries which had _ dismissed their 
trained librarians and carried on with 
clerical assistants are rehiring trained li- 
brarians. Some business houses and or- 
ganizations are establishing special libraries 
for the first time. The demand for li- 
brarians has increased in the past three 
months and prospects for the immediate 
future seem hopeful. 


InN 
Library Issue 


A iprary number of Parent Educa- 
tion, published by the National Council of 
Parent Education, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, was issued in January, 
a sample copy of which may be obtained 
from the N.C.P.E. office while a limited 
supply lasts. Brief descriptions of the 
services of public libraries to parents and 
parent education activities in Albany, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Oakland, Los An- 
geles, and Washington are given by Eliza- 
beth M. Smith, Linda A. Eastman, Helen 
Neighbors, Lucie C. Nye and Lucille R. 
Stebbing. There are also brief articles 
on state service to parents’ groups as it is 
offered in Illinois and Wisconsin, the first 


article being by Edna E. Walls and the 


second by Jennie T. Schrage. 


IN 
“The Public Library” 


Tue National League of Women 
Voters has just issued a new pamphlet, | 
The public library as a government serv- 
ice, written by Gertrude M. Henderson, 
The purpose of the pamphlet is to arouse 
greater interest in library problems among | 
citizens and laymen and to stimulate , 
desire to study them more thoroughly, | 
Copies are being mailed to women in each 
state who are members of the Nationa 
Department of Government and Educ 
tion, together with material on library 
planning supplied by the American Li- 
brary Association. The price of the pam- 
phlet, which may be ordered from league 
headquarters, 726 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C., is ten cents. A special price 
will be made on quantity orders. 


} 


SIN 
Meeting of A. A. A. E. 


Tue Tenth Annual Meeting of th 
American Association for Adult Education 
will be held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
May 20 to 22. Headquarters will beat 
the Hotel Schroeder. There will be se 
sions on public schools as adult education | 
centers; adult education in rural commu 
nities; adult education under public aus 
pices; vocational education and adjust 
ment for adults; rural library service} 
avocational interests of adults; training 
community leaders; readability; and me — 
chanical aids to learning. 

Representatives of organizations with 
adult education programs and all other 
interested persons are cordially invited t 
attend the meetings. 
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A Double-Barreled Job 


By EDWARD B. STANFORD?# 


HIP models, ice skating, amateur 
theatricals, and rose gardens... what have 
these to do with libraries? The current 
issue of Recreation discusses all of these 
subjects, and has in addition an article on 
libraries, by John M. Chancellor, the as- 
sistant in adult education of the American 
Library Association. But what’s the con- 
nection—and, come to think of it, what 
has adult education to do with it? In fact, 
just what does an “a. in a. a.” do for a 
living anyway? I think the answer to the 
last question will make the first one un- 
necessary, for Mr. Chancelor’s unique 
role takes him far afield from the strictly 
academic scene. Let us see, then, what this 
odd position entails. 





First, he serves, one might say, as a two- 
way clearing house, facilitating codpera- 
tion between librarians, on the one hand, 
and numerous individuals and organiza- 
tions outside the profession on the other 
—persons whose work with adults or with 
out-of-school youth may touch libraries in 
any of several possible ways. To fulfill 
this responsibility effectively, he must keep 
in close contact with many national and 
local bodies, recreation groups as well as 
specific adult education organizations; and 
he must keep up with their activities so as 
to discover how libraries may best serve 
them. He then must work to bring the 
supply (of library facilities) and the de- 
mand (needs of outside groups) together. 


_ 


2e¢ > 9.2 . . . 
1 See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 


Mr. Chancellor showed me a most in- 
teresting illustrated report that had been 
received from the librarian of the Atlanta, 
Georgia, federal transient center, telling 
vividly of her experience in providing read- 
ing materials to the homeless unemployed. 
Day after day librarians and educational 
directors of similar centers and camps 
write in for advice in planning good read- 
ing for men out of work; and from the 
cumulated experience of librarians and 
from reprints on hand for distribution, 
considerable specific aid can be offered 
readily to isolated leaders. 

In recent months the greater part of 
the A. L. A.’s “outside” work has related 
to the emergency activities of the federal 
government. The 1700 Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps, and the vast Emergency 
Education Program, which contemplates 
spending $20,000,000 on adult education 
projects alone—all of these need books, 
good books, readable and humanized books, 
and books in great quantity. Mr. Chan- 
cellor is therefore doing everything in 
his power to help librarians and the 
emergency administrators toward mutual 
coéperation, not only in the fullest use of 
existing library facilities, but in demand- 
ing more and better service and equip- 
ment to meet these rapidly growing needs. 

When the first conference of supervisors 
in workers’ education was held a few 
months ago, Mr. Chancellor took part in 
the program, and explained how libraries 
can assist in the work of adult education. 
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As an outgrowth of this meeting, Hilda 
W. Smith, specialist in adult education 
for the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, consented to write an article 
for librarians on the library needs of 
workers’ groups. ‘This appeared in the 
February A. L. A. Bulletin under the 
title, “Workers’ Classes Need Library’s 
Aid.” In turn, Mr. Chancellor was in- 
vited to prepare a statement on library 
services available to worker students, to- 
gether with hints for teachers on securing 
and arranging certain types of the most 
useful reading materials. His resulting 
article, ‘Workers’ Education and Public 
Libraries,” is in the FERA’s Concerning 
Workers’ Education for January. 

The preparation of a manual—intended 
for educational directors of CCC camps, 
but useful to leaders in other adult educa- 
tion activities as well—on organizing li- 
brary service in camps and social cen- 
ters, is another interesting project of the 
adult education department at headquar- 
ters. It discusses reader guidance, raising 
the reading level, readable books, building 
up the camp library, pamphlets as educa- 
tional material, and services available from 
public and state libraries. 

In the files at headquarters, the assistant 
in adult education has at his fingertips 
more useful information, in the records of 
individual librarians, than any leader or 
director in the field could possibly obtain. 
Also, as one individual, he can represent 
the library profession at conferences of 
national groups and then inform librarians 
of new needs voiced in official sessions or 
discovered through informal talks with in- 
dividuals. Take a typical example. 
When the National Recreation Congress 
convened in Washington last fall, Mr. 
Chancellor attended as the A. L. A. dele- 


gate, and at this meeting, and again in 
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New York City, he discussed with Howard 
S. Braucher, executive secretary of the 
National Recreation Association, several 
plans for library participation in the 
leisure activities of the average man. The 
current Recreation article which prompted 
this behind-the-scenes visit at headquarters, 
is a direct outgrowth of this codperation. 

Within the profession, the assistant in 
adult education sees that the helpful ex- 
perience of one library is made available to 
others with similar problems. In his 
preparation for this service, Mr. Chan- 
cellor has investigated the neighborhood 
reading guilds of Brooklyn, has personally 
studied the follow-up reading and library 
coéperation at the Des Moines Public 
Forums, and has visited the Adult Educa- 
tion Council of Denver which is note- 
worthy in that it centers largely in the 
public library. Other developments are 
being studied with a view toward prepar- 
ing a report on the relations of libraries 
to significant adult education enterprises. 

Mr. Chancellor watches the fitty-odd 
libraries having readers’ advisers with 
special interest, since their work deals al- 
most entirely with individuals and groups 
reading or studying outside of formal edu- 
cational institutions. Over his desk is a 
map of the United States, showing the 
location of libraries offering this special- 
ized service. A former readers’ adviser 
himself, he keeps ever on the lookout for 
new lists or tools which may be helpful 
to them, and is an active medium of ex- 
change for news of individual experiments. 

And so—to return to ship models and 
rose gardens—the next time you see li- 
brary articles in unexpected company, just 
remember the “human clearing house.” To 
be sure, it might be the doing of someone 
else; but one never knows what “adult 
education” will include next! 
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Rural Schools in Alabama Get 
Ten-Cent Books 


By MILDRED BATCHELDER?t 


W van WELCH, state super- 


visor of public school libraries in Ala- 
bama, writes us of an interesting publicity 
project which she, the Alabama School 
Journal, parent-teacher groups and school 
folk have been carrying on this winter on 
behalf of introducing good but inexpen- 
sive books into Alabama’s rural schools. 

A list of books—most of which could 
be secured for ten or fifteen cents—was 
compiled by Miss Welch and published by 
the Alabama School Journal. Before it 
was printed, Miss Welch wrote to com- 
panies represented on the list, asking if 
they would fill orders if they received 
them direct. Many of the books were 
published for sale in ten cent stores, but 
of course such stores are not available 
everywhere and experience has shown that 
jobbers cannot afford to handle orders for 
such inexpensively priced titles. Every 
company to which Miss Welch wrote re- 
sponded that they would be glad to handle 
orders from rural districts with the under- 
standing that on orders of less than ten or 
twelve titles the buyer would pay postage. 

The larger Woolworth stores have con- 
sented to assemble mail orders for rural 
communities and the state manager for 
Woolworth’s tells Miss Welch her list is 


being used as a basis for future purchasing. 





t See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 
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One county supervisor of elementary 
schools reports that before Christmas she 
asked a local ten cent store in a very small 
town to stock books on Miss Welch’s list 
and then worked with school and parent- 
teacher associations throughout her county 
to promote sales of titles stocked. She 
checked with the owner of the store re- 
cently and learned that last year’s sales 
of books at Christmas time totaled 200; 
this year’s, 1,500. The store is placing a 
new order of $100 worth of titles immedi- 
ately and has confidence of selling them 
even without the Christmas rush. 

School and county librarians in rural 
areas may be interested in the list of books 
compiled by Miss Welch and in the com- 
panies agreeing to fill orders direct, pro- 
vided postage is paid on small orders. 


SuGGESTED List oF INEXPENSIVE TITLES 
Aesop’s Fables for Children, RM 118, 


Rand 10c 
Airplanes, Whitman 10¢c 
Babies’ First Book, No. 888, Saalfield 15c 
Baby Animals, No. 874, Saalfield 15¢ 
Best Stories for Children, 1933, no. 100, 

Whitman 10¢c 
Bible Pictures, New Testament, RM 

116, Rand 10c 
Bible Pictures, Old Testament, RM 

117, Rand 10c 
Birds, No. 850, Saalfield 15¢ 
Birds, Book 1, Harter 10c 
Birds, Book 2, Harter 10c 
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Birds, Book 3, Harter 10c 
Birds, Blue Bird Book, Whitman 10¢ 
Birds, Green Bird Book, Whitman 10¢c 
Birds, Red Bird Book, Whitman 10c 


Book of Dogs, RM 143, Rand 10c 
Butterflies of America, Whitman 10c 
Children Across the Sea, No. 861, Saal- 
field 15¢ 
Children of Holland, Saalfield 10c 
Child’s Garden of Verses, No. 935, Saal- 
field 15¢ 
Cinderella, RM 148, Rand 10c 
Daily Dozen, Harter 10c 
Dogs, No. 816, Saalfield 10c 
Farmer at His Work, No. 984, Saal- 
field 15¢ 
Four Little Kittens, RM 146, Rand toc 
Furry Friends, Whitman 10¢c 
Gingerbread Boy, Whitman 10¢ 
Happy Hours, RM 142, Rand 10c 
“Happy Hour Books,” Macmillan, 18 
titles, each 25c 
Hillside Farm (cutouts), No. 973, Saal- 
field 15c 
Let’s Play Store (cutouts), No. 971, 
Saalfield 15¢ 


Little Black Sambo, RM 151, Rand toc 
Little Red Riding Hood, RM 129, Rand toc 


Make-it Book, RM 103, Rand 10c 
Making Things with Tools, RM 102, 
Rand 10¢ 
My Fairy Tale Library, No. 2003, (8 
Linenette books), Gabriel 60c 
My Pet Library, No. 2002, (8 Linenette 
books), Gabriel 50c 
My First Book, McLoughlin 10c 


My First Word Book, McLoughlin toc 
Night Before Christmas, No. 878, Saal- 


field 15¢ 
Old King Cole, RM 130, Rand 10¢ 
On Our Farm, No. 887, Saalfield 15¢ 
One Hundred Best Poems, ed. by Bar- 

row, Whitman 10c 
Peter Rabbit, RM 150, Rand 10c 
Pets, McLoughlin 10c 
Pied Piper of Hamlin, RM 128, Rand toc 
Play-it Book, RM 101, Rand 10¢c 


Playtime Rhymes, RM 115, Rand 10c 
Rand McNally World Atlas (The Con- 


tinents) RM 126 10c 
Rand McNally World Atlas (Pictorial 
ed.), RM 141 20c 


Sew-it Book, RM 104, Rand 10¢c 
Ships of All Times, Whitman 10¢ 
Sunbonnet Babies, A.B.C. book, RM 
138, Rand 15¢ 
Tale of Peter Rabbit, Whitman 10¢ 
Three Bears, RM 127, Rand 10¢ 
Three Little Kittens, No. 815, Saalfield 15¢ 
Three Little Pigs, McLoughlin 10¢ 


Three Little Pigs, No. 986, Saalfield 15¢ 
To the Circus the Children Go, No. 


860, Saalfield 15¢ 
To the City, No. 983, Saalfield 15¢ 
What Am I? Picture riddles, RM 111, 

Rand 10¢ 
When I Grow Up, Whitman 10¢ 


Wild Flowers We Know, Whitman 10¢ 


Publishers who agreed to fill orders for 
their own publications are: 
Gabriel—Samuel Gabriel Sons and Co., 220 

Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Harter—Harter Publishing Co., Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

McLoughlin—Order from Milton Bradley 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Macmillan Company, 500 Spring Street, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Rand—Rand McNally, Chicago. 

Saalfield—Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Whitman—Whitman Publishing Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

National Library Bindery Co., Peachtree 
Road, Atlanta, Ga. (Will supply many of 
the titles listed in buckram covers. Write 
for price list if you are interested.) 

La | 

International House List 


A list of books in the International 
House Library, Chicago, will be sent any 
library without charge which addresses a 
request to the Graduate Library School at 
the University of Chicago. The popular- 
ity of the book collection represented is 
indicated by the fact that a fluctuating 
population of between 350 and 500 resi- 
dents has borrowed in two years and a 
quarter well over 21,000 books from the 
International House Library. 
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To the Librarians of Tomorrow 


By ELLA V. ALDRICHT 


ORMER President Harper of the 
University of Chicago once said that he 
was endeavoring to raise funds through a 
great number of small contributions in 
preference to a few large ones because those 
little men would feel themselves a part of 
the institution, would feel that it belonged 
to them, and would send their sons to no 
other university. Isn’t this equally true of 
the American Library Association? The 
small contributions help to support it, but 
more important is the loyalty, the interest, 
and enthusiasm of its members. 

Being a part of the A. L. A. is 
more important to junior members to- 
day than it has ever been to young 
librarians before. We have seen its ac- 
complishments, we are aware that the 
profession could not be what it is today 
without the American Library Association, 
and we know that our future depends upon 
its strength, progress and continued effec- 
tiveness. Professionally, it has raised 
librarianship to its present position, it has 
given us accredited library schools, it has 
balanced supply and demand as no other 
professional association has, it has been 
responsible for no decrease in library dis- 
counts, and it will be the powerful factor 
in gaining federal aid for libraries. The 
practical-minded youth of today cannot 
and will not overlook these facts, to say 
nothing of the Association’s great service 
to individual members. ‘Through its de- 


es 
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partments it is ready to aid in individual 
problems and it keeps us informed through 
its Bulletin. Its personnel department has 
been of invaluable service to hundreds of 
librarians, both in securing positions and in 
compiling salary figures. It holds regional 
and national conferences whose meetings 
are open to all of us. 

Our future lies in the support of this 
organization. If we are to see the library 
movement as a whole, to be a part of it 
and help it through our enthusiasm for all 
it stands for, we must show this interest 
through our activity as members. Presi- 
dent Charles H. Compton says in the Jan- 
uary Bulletin, “a membership in the 
A. L. A. is a key which will open the 
door to greater professional usefulness 
and to much more joy in your work.” 

There is more professional opportunity 
for junior members now than at any time 
in the history of the profession, but the op- 
portunity can come only through affiliation 
with our professional organizations and 
through the activities provided by them. 
The Junior Members Round Table of the 
A. L. A. and state and local groups pro- 
vide the doors; but your keys are received 
through membership, and your profes- 
sional opportunity lies in activity, if your 
interest is really wider than your own job. 

Naturally, we are the librarians of to- 
morrow. Shall we have a part now in 
molding the future of our profession? 
If you are not a member now, please con- 
sider this a personal invitation to join us. 











De Pigks 
Library Revenues Going Up 


IBRARIES are beginning to share in 
the economic upturn, according to annual 
reports and letters coming in to A. L. A. 
Headquarters and summaries from state 
library extension agencies. Increased ap- 
propriations for 1935 or 1934-35 are still 
unusual, to be sure, but they are numerous 
enough to show a trend. In many cities 
no estimate of revenue for 1935 can as yet 
be made. 

The maximum library levy permitted by 
law will be made in at least one city of 
over 100,000 population—M inneapolis— 
following a great wave of popular protest, 
last year, against a reduction. In Michi- 
gan an increase of $15,000 is anticipated in 
Flint, and of $10,000 in Grand Rapids. 
Ten thousand dollars additional was al- 
lowed in Youngstown, Ohio, by the county 
budget commission to offset a shrinkage in 
collections in 1934. The San Antonio, 
Texas library, with $8000 additional, is 
restoring hours of opening and reémploying 
four former staff members. Several $5000 
increases are reported, by Dallas, Texas, 
Yonkers, New York, and Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, in the last case as a result of a vig- 
orous publicity campaign beginning with a 
library week so designated by the mayor. 
Salt Lake City reports a smaller increase. 

Larger incomes than last year are re- 
ported by fifteen smaller cities or towns, 
the increase running as high as 100 per 
cent in the case of one small Wisconsin 
town. In these, as in the larger cities, 
revenues are being “restored” rather than 
increased, if pre-depression figures are used 
as a base. 


County libraries here and there have 
encouraging stories to tell. In Concordia 
Parish, Louisiana, the library levy was re- 
cently renewed by popular vote and received 
only nine negative votes. 
La Crosse County Library was given a 
small increase by unanimous vote of the 
county supervisors. Beaumont county 
restored a $600 cut and the county seat, 
Green Bay, appropriated $500 more than 
last year. Several North Carolina coun- 
ties had recent increases, that in Guilford 
County (Greensboro) being $1500, which 
paid for a new book truck and much 
needed books. 

A recent tabulation of income and ex- 
penditures for the last fiscal year for li- 
braries in higher educational institutions 
shows increases in seven large university 
libraries out of thirty-three, in eight small 
college libraries out of thirty, and eight 
teachers college libraries out of thirty. 


In Wisconsin, 


SALARIES BEING RESTORED 


Salaries of librarians too are beginning 
to be restored, as are those of other public 
employees. A recent summary showed 
that sixty-seven libraries had salary in- 
creases or partial or full restoration of 
salaries during the year ending November, 
1934. Thirty-three other libraries report 
restorations for 1935, notably one large 
city library where all salaries went back 
to the original schedules January 1. 
Tampa, Florida has just refunded to all 
city employees, including the library staff, 
60 per cent of a month’s pay which had 
been omitted in 1933. 
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LIBRARY REVENUES GOING UP 


In the state library field, appropriations 
are now under consideration in most 
states, and prophecy would be rash. A 
number of small restorations have, how- 
ever, been included in the general state 
budgets as presented to the legislatures. 
Last year restorations were made to state 
library commissions in Kentucky and 
Mississippi, where legislatures meet in the 
even years. Significant is the emphasis put 
by the governor of Oregon in his message, 
on the value of the service of the state 
library and the need for adequate support. 
The governor of West Virginia (where 
the state library commission has never 
been given any funds) recommended a 
start in placing library service within 
reach of every citizen, through state li- 
brary extension and county “traveling” 
libraries. The legislative program of the 
Tennessee Educational Survey Commis- 
sion, which has wide and strong backing, 
includes an item of $650,000 for a com- 
plete state-wide system of district or 
regional libraries with active state leader- 
ship. 

Citizen support is reinforcing trustees’ 
and librarians’ efforts to secure marked 
extension of library service in several 
states. Pending legislation supported by 
citizens in Arkansas calls for a biennial 
appropriation of $86,900 to finance a state 
library commission, and give aid in the 
form of books for county library develop- 
ment. In Illinois, $1,000,000 for the 
coming biennium is being sought to extend 
library service throughout the state and 
an emergency book fund of $600,000 is 
being asked, to be distributed to existing 
libraries on a population basis. 

There are still plenty of difficulties 
ahead. The danger to all public institu- 
tions of general tax limitation laws was 
recognized at the Midwinter Conference, 
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when the Council of A. L. A. joined with 


the leading municipal associations in pass- 
ing a resolution of protest. Reduced valu- 
ations and shrinkage of tax collections are 
still widespread. Tax laws and ma- 
chinery are antiquated. But the financial 
condition of cities in general is improving 
according to reports from the American 
Municipal Association. 

The library figures cited above, there- 
fore, are at once an encouragement and 
a challenge to trustees and librarians to 
present vigorous programs for library 
service, adapted to present needs, and to 
organize popular support behind such pro- 
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Spiral Bindings Condemned 


To piscourRAGE the present and pos- 
sible increased future use of spiral bindings 
in magazines the Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association and Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute is calling the at- 
tention of publishers of magazines in 
spiral bindings to the fact that there is 
no practical way of binding these publica- 
tions into permanent form. Consequently, 
in a short time, unless the practice is 
changed, there will be gaps in sets of these 
magazines kept for reference by public li- 
braries, college libraries, art museums, and 
private owners. 

The Joint Committee hopes that all li- 
braries will send a written protest to the 
publishers of any magazine which comes 
to them in this style of binding. 

OPV, 


Just off the Press 
AN up-to-date list of A. L. A. publica- 


tions has just been issued and mailed to 
libraries. Individuals wishing a copy may 
have one on request. 








The Denver Conference 


June 24 to 29 


Tentative 


‘Theme: Looking at Ourselves 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


Monday evening, Wednesday morning, 
Friday morning, and Saturday morning. 

First session: Addresses of welcome by 
Chancellor Frederick M. Hunter, Univer- 
sity of Denver, and President George Nor- 
lin, University of Colorado; President’s 
address, “Ourselves and Other People,” by 
Charles H. Compton. 

Second session: Address, “How Can Li- 
brarians Improve Their Economic Status?” 
by Professor J. R. McGaughy, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; address, 
“Adequate Library Support: How Can It 
Be Secured?” by Charles H. Brown, Iowa 
State College Library; address, “Speaking 
for the Younger Generation,” by Aubry Lee 
Hill, Public Library, New Rochelle, New 
York. 

Third session: Frederick R. Ross, chair- 
man, A. L. A. Trustees Section, presiding. 
Address, “Libraries and Librarians: From 
the Side of the Road,” by Robert M. Lester, 
secretary, Carnegie Corporation; address, 
“The Reading of Librarians,” by Agnes 
Camilla Hansen, School of Librarianship, 
University of Denver. Other speaker to be 
announced. 

Fourth session: Speakers to be announced. 


ApuLT EpucaTtion Rounp TABLE 
One session will be a discussion meeting, 
Dr. Ben Cherrington, director of Founda- 
tion of the Social Sciences, University of 
Denver, presiding. 
AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 
One session. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
Five or six sessions. 
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ArT REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 

One session. Address, “Of What Help 
Can the Library Be to Art Students?” by 
Donald J. Bear, director, Denver Art 
Museum; address, “Indian Art as a Basis 
for American Art, and the Libraries’ Means 
of Spreading the Knowledge of It,” by 
Frederic H. Douglas, curator, Department 
of Indian Art, Denver Art Museum. Also 
a round table discussion of everyday prob- 
lems: Slides—How cared for; Art reference 
and analytics; Trends in art reference work; 
Five minute evaluations of recent books. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
‘Two sessions. 


BoarD OF EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
One open session. 


BusINEss LIBRARIES SECTION 


One session. Address, “Radio Books: 
What Shall the General Library Buy?” by 
D. Ashley Hooker, Technology Department, 
Public Library, Birmingham, Alabama; ad- 
dress, “Denver’s Technology Collection, a 
Codéperative Effort,” by Margaret Blakely, 
technology librarian, Denver Public Library; 
address, “Long Distance Reading Lists in 
Science and Business,” by Helen Mackin- 
tosh, Oregon State Library. 


CaTALoG SECTION 


Three sessions. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 
Three sessions. 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY COOPERATION 
witH LATIN AMERICA 
One session. Topic: Handbook in Spanish 
on Library Economy. Also ten-minute talks 


on the various activities of the committee. 
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County LIBRARIES SECTION 


One session and possibly a breakfast or 
luncheon. 


HospitAL LiprAriges RouND TABLE 


One session. Topic: Books for Tubercu- 
losis Patients. 


Junior CoLLEGE Lipraries RouND TABLE 
One session. Address, “Opportunities for 
Progressive Junior College Libraries,” by 
Charles E. Rush, Yale University Library; 
“The Junior College and Its Librarian from 
the Standpoint of the Library School,” will 
be discussed by Helen L. Butler, School of 
Librarianship, University of Denver. 


Junior Memsers Rounp TABLE 


One business and discussion session and a 
luncheon. 


LEAGUE oF LisRARY COMMISSIONS 

One business meeting and a joint open 
session with the Library Extension Board. 
Topic for joint open meeting: What Fac- 
tors Should Be Considered in Building a 
Plan for State-wide Library Development? 
This will be a panel discussion, led by 
Harriet C. Long, Oregon State Library. 


LENDING SECTION 


One session. Topics: “Theft and Mutila- 
tion,” to be discussed by Ralph Munn, 


Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh; “Speciali- 
zation of Service as a Substitute for 
Departmentalization,” by Peyton Hurt, 


University of California School of Li- 
brarianship. 


Lisrary Bui_tpincs Rounp TABLE 
One session. 


Lisrary EXTENSION BoarD 
An open meeting is being held jointly with 
the League of Library Commissions. (See 


the program of that group for topics to be 
discussed. ) 


Nationa AssociATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 
Four sessions, including two business 
meetings, one or two joint meetings and a 
banquet with the American Association of 
aw Libraries, and a joint session with the 


A. L. A. Committee on Public Documents. 
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DREAM LAKE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 


ORDER AND Book SELECTION RouND TABLE 
One session. 


PERIODICALS SECTION 

Two sessions. Topics: To what extent 
and how should a severe cut in the library’s 
budget be applied to current periodical sub- 
scriptions ?—to be discussed from the point 
of view of the large public library, branch 
libraries, the large university library, and 
the small college library; Shall periodicals 
issued by governments be treated as govern- 
ment documents, or like other periodicals? 
Do libraries give the attention to periodicals 
on outdoor sports and recreation which their 
importance in our modern American life 
seems to indicate? 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


One session. Helen L. Butler, School of 
Librarianship, University of Denver, pre- 
siding. 


Pusiic DocuMENTS COMMITTEE 


The following subjects will be discussed: 
Problems presented by the publications of 
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GREAT FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
FROM RED ROCK 


official emergency agencies. How should 
public documents be organized in various 
types of libraries? Which problems should 
be dealt with in courses in public documents 
given by library schools? ‘The problems 
presented by the organization of public ar- 
chives and their relation to public docu- 
ments. Maps—their functions, problems of 
collection, organization, cataloging and 
preservation. What are the basic docu- 
mentary sources in business, education, and 
law? 
Pus.icitry COMMITTEE 

Three sessions, including a business meet- 
ing, an open session, and a joint session with 
the Visual Methods Round Table. (See the 
program of that group for topics to be dis- 
cussed at the joint meeting.) 


Reticious Books Rounp TABLE 
One session. 


ScHoot LipraRIES SECTION 
Four sessions, including a joint session 
with the Section for Library Work with 
Children and the Young People’s Reading 
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Round Table. Topic for general session: | 
What Is the School Librarian’s Responsihjj. 
ity in the General Community Library Pp, 
gram? This problem, in situations bot 
with and without public library service, wi 
be discussed by public, school, and children’; 
librarians, a school administrator, and stat 
library extension workers. A social session 
is being arranged by the Denver school |. 
brarians. School library supervisors wil 
hold a special breakfast, and trips will 
arranged to visit the school libraries in Den. 
ver. } 
SECTION FOR LipRARY Work 
WITH CHILDREN 


Three sessions, including a business meet. | 
ing, a Newbery Medal session, and a joint 
session with the School Libraries Section anj 
the Young People’s Reading Round Tabk, 
General session: Address, “A Children’s Li | 
brarian Views the Future,” by Julia Plum. 
mer, Tyrell Public Library, Beaumont 
Texas; address, “Bewitched Mountains,” 
Monica Shannon, author of Goose grax 
rhymes, California fairy tales, and Dobry. 
A dinner is being planned to celebrate th 
centennial of the founding of “Uncle De 
ter’s” children’s library in Arlington, Mass- 
chusetts. 


SMALL LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 
The Small Libraries Round Table, under | 
the chairmanship of James A. Howard, Pub- 
lic Library, Hammond, Indiana, will hold it | 
usual round table session; and in response \ 
to a recommendation of the A. L. A. Ac | 
tivities Committee an experimental round 
table will be held for librarians in towns d 
less than 10,000 inhabitants, with Winifred 
L. Davis, library visitor of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, as leader. 


‘TRUSTEES SECTION 
One session. 
University Liprary EXTENSION SERVICE 
Rounpb TABLE 
One session. 


VisuaL Metuops Rounp TABLE 
One joint session with the Publicity Con 
mittee. Topics to be discussed: “Evaluating 


Library Exhibits,” by Gretta Smith, Enodt 
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Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. Results of 
a study of reading interest of exhibits being 
made in the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh 
will be reported by Ralph Munn, director of 
the library. 


WorK WITH THE BLIND RouND TABLE 
One session. 


WorK WITH THE ForEIGN Born 


One session. 


Younc Propte’s READING RounpD TABLE 


One joint session with the School Librar- 
ies Section and the Section for Library Work 
with Children. Topic to be announced. 


ha 


To Denver—and the National 
Parks 


A.tHoucu the railroads have not as 
yet announced summer rates, delegates to 
the Denver conference, June 24 to 29, may 
plan ahead on the usual basis of a rail fare 
of one and one-third from many points in 
the United States. 

This year the Travel Committee is 
sponsoring two personally conducted all- 
expense trips to national parks. There 
will be a five-day trip to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Cost: less than $100, exclud- 
ing rail fare which will be covered by a 
round-trip ticket from the home station. 
Those interested should register with 
William Teal, librarian, Cicero (Illinois) 
Public Library at an early date. ‘There 
will also be a four-day trip by motor 
through the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Cost: around $35. Those inter- 
ested should communicate with Louis M. 
Nourse, Public Library, Brooklyn, New 
York, 

The Travel Committee plans to have 
information on hand concerning short, in- 
‘xpensive excursions from Denver which 
may interest individuals wishing to travel 
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alone or in small unconducted groups of 
three or four persons. 

Those planning to motor to Denver 
may secure road maps, road information, 
hotel and cottage camp accommodations, 
and other illustrative descriptive literature 
by writing direct to the Conoco Travel 
Bureau, Denver, Colorado. The official 
group traveling by rail will use the 
North Western Railway out of Chicago. 


FIN 
Concerning Subscription Books 


GILBERT 0. WARD, chairman of the 
Subscription Books Committee of the 
American Library Association, is the 
author of a two-page article entitled “Con- 
cerning Subscription Books” which ap- 
pears in the February, 1935, Journal of 
the National Education Association. Mr. 
Ward’s article is prepared especially for 
school people and librarians will wish to 
call it to their attention, and perhaps to 
quote from it in local publicity articles. 
It can well be tied in with the library’s 
own advisory service on subscription books. 
Requests for reprints have been received 
at headquarters. They will be made avail- 
able at the following prices, if sufficient 
demand is expressed by March 15: 25 
copies, 65c; 50, $1.10; 100, $1.85. 

O77 
Anything to Report? 


Grace F. WINTON, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Youth Problems of the 
A. L. A. School Libraries Section, would 
appreciate having reports from librarians, 
especially school librarians, who have been 
carrying on work with out-of-school youth 
through their libraries. Address Miss 
Winton at Northwestern High School, 
6300 Grand River Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Avenue, 
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Program of Madrid Conference 


IS Excellency, Niceto Alcala 
Zamora, president of Spain, will attend 
the opening session of the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Libraries and Bib- 
liography to be held in Madrid, Spain, 
May 20 to 29, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. 

William Warner Bishop, librarian at 
the University of Michigan and president 
of the International Federation of Library 
Associations, will deliver his presidential 
address at the first session and will preside 
at the second and final sessions. Speaking 
at the first session with Mr. Bishop will 
be José Ortega y Gasset, professor of 
metaphysics at the University of Madrid, 
who will have as his subject, ““The Mis- 
sion of the Librarian.” 

International loans will be discussed at 
the third general session at which Marcel 
Godet, director of the National Library of 
Switzerland and vice president of the In- 
ternational Federation of Library Associa- 
tions will preside. Some aspects of the 
problem to be considered include: costs, 
exemptions and legal questions concerning 
such loans; means of facilitating loans and 
necessary formailities to be observed. 

His Excellency Claude G. Bowers, am- 
bassador from the United States to Spain, 
will preside at the general session on Li- 
braries and Modern Life at which M. 
Artigas, director of the National Library 
of Madrid, will serve as vice chairman. 
Reports from sections on popular (or pub- 
lic) and special libraries will be given at 
this session and also reports from sections 


on professional training, codperation be- 


tween libraries, and over-production of 
periodicals. 

At the closing session L. Nicolay 
d’Olwers, professor at the University of 
Barcelona, will give the principal address, 

American libraries will be generously 
represented on various section programs, 
Carl H. Milam, secretary of the Amer- 


can Library Association, will preside at | 


the Section on Popular Libraries at which | 


Charles H. Compton, president of the 
American Library Association, Joseph L. 
Wheeler of Baltimore, Mrs. Maud Dur 
lin Sullivan of El Paso, Gratia A 
Countryman of Minneapolis, Mrs. Henry 
Howard, president of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Library Association, Isabel 
DuBois of the U. S. Navy Department 
and Perrie Jones of Minnesota are sched- 
uled to speak or present papers. 
Rebecca Rankin of New York will serve 


_—_ 


as one of the rapporteurs for the Section 


on Special Libraries; John T. Vance of 
Washington will render similar service for 
a subsection on legal questions of the Sec- 
tion on Libraries for Research and Higher 


— 


~— 


Education. Mr. Bishop will act as chair | 


man of the Section on Professional Trait- 
ing, at which Louis R. Wilson of Chicago 
will be a rapporteur; Milton E. Lord o 
Boston will be a rapporteur for a subse: 
tion on popular libraries of the Section 


- 


on Coéperation between Libraries, and | 
delegate from the Medical Library As | 
sociation of the United States, not ye | 


named, is scheduled to serve as rapporteit 
for the Section on Overproduction of 
Periodicals. 
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Charles Evans, 1850-1935 


A bar of gold across a study floor, 

A glimpse of meadow through an open 
door— 

A dark head bent above an ancient book— 

And all is glorified whereon I look. 


—Lena YOUNG Evans 
(Mrs. Charles Evans) 


HIRTY - THREE years ago, 
Charles Evans inserted in the first volume 
of his American bibliography a preface 
which embodies a wholesome confession of 
faith in our literature and deserves to be 
read again. It may be recommended to 
each successive generation of young people 
aspiring to spread the gospel of true li- 
brarianship and sensing the value of 
American literature. ‘This preface re- 
corded Evans’ faith in his life work. 
American imprints were but sporadically 
and imperfectly known fifty years ago. 
The young assistant in the Boston Athe- 
neum decided to search for as many as 
possible, record them and publish the 
records. His faith held, his task was pur- 
sued almost continuously until the pen 
dropped from his capable hand. It was a 
joyous voyage of discovery to collect all 
available data for about fifty thousand 
American imprints from 1639 to 1820. To 
marshal this army of titles into an orderly 
array, each involving authentic, reliable 
facts, ready for the nation’s use indefinite- 
ly, isa notable feat of research. The earli- 
est of the 35,854 imprints which can be 
verified in the twelve volumes of Evans’ 


American bibliography published between 
1903 and 1934, very properly was the 
Oath of a free man, 1639. The twelfth 
volume brought the work down to the end 
of the eighteenth century. Of this vast 
material, much was discovered by Evans’ 
personal, indefatigable research. Between 
1639 and 1799 falls a good deal of the out- 
put of our literary fathers, so every dis- 
covery was important. 

Just what was the natural selection by 
which this particular man accomplished a 
task which ranks with the work of any 
military, religious, scientific or industrial 
hero of our nation, is impossible to ascer- 
tain. There are few men within the circle 
of librarians, about whose intimate mental 
processes the public knows less than we 
know of this great bibliographer. The 
idea was an inspiration, and the initiative 
developed while, at the age of from sixteen 
to twenty-two, he served as an assistant in 
the Boston Atheneum, afterwards desig- 
nated by him as the Alma Mater of his 
bibliographical life. 


A StncLe-HANDED ACCOMPLISHMENT 


He was a New Englander, in fact typi- 
cal of his group, and a lone eagle. What 
he accomplished single-handed, would 
nowadays have been placed in the hands of 
a committee with a liberal grant of funds 
behind it. Instead, Evans began to collect 
his material, aiming at the year 1820 as 
his goal. Instead of awaiting an endow- 
ment, he used his own funds. It is pathetic 
to think that Mr. Carnegie at one time 
dreamed of seeking out just such workers 
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as Dr. Evans and aimed “to discover the 
exceptional man in every department of 
study whenever and wherever found, in- 
side or outside of schools, and enable him 
to make the work for which he seems espe- 
cially designed his life work.” Oh yes, he 
had a slight lift now and then, but far 
from enough; yet he was grateful. 

The mind of Charles Evans, as I 
glimpsed it from occasional conversations 
with him during thirty years, had a good 
deal in common with that of the Simple 
Cobler of Agawam, which is described as 
“earnest, thoughtful, dignified, intense of 
purpose, hopeful, often sad, sometimes 
with a glimpse of humor wrinkling around 
the steadfast look in his eyes.”” What sad- 
dened him was that only a handful of 
American libraries would subscribe to an 
American bibliography, for which he, with 
punctilious care, devised a new typography, 
a special stock of paper and a format at 
once purposeful and dignified. But I 
think every new discovery made by him or 
indicated to him, increased the number of 
his days. 

Charles Evans, who was born in Bos- 
ton, November 13, 1850 and died in Chi- 
cago, February 8, 1935, worked with both 
hands, both as a bibliographer and as a li- 
brarian. Between the age of 22 and 30 he 
served the Indianapolis Public Library, re- 
turning to this post from 1889 to 1892. 
From 1884 to 1887 he headed the staff 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Balti- 
more, and subsequently took part in the or- 
ganization of the Newberry Library and 
the Omaha Public Library. He was 
called upon to organize the Virginia Li- 
brary of the McCormick Theological 
Seminary and served the Chicago Histori- 
cal Society as secretary and librarian from 
1896 to 1901. With the beginning of the 
new century Mr. Evans retired—after 
thirty-three years of active library work— 
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to devote all his energies to the great work 
which is now his monument among us, 


A Founper or A. L. A. 


A lone eagle by disposition and neces. 
sity, and yet keenly interested in Libraries 


as agents of a social function, Dr. Evans | 


was proud of being one of the founders of 
the American Library Association and 
grateful when we at last elected him to an 
honorary membership—a distinction which 
the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom had previously extended to him, 
He was happy in the possession of these 
honors and especially valued the doctorate 
conferred upon him by Brown University, 
yet his mind, as time went on, held but 
the one idea of his beloved bibliography, 
his chronological dictionary of American 
books. Until the last he remained alert 
and lively when on this subject; away 
from it, he was one of the most evanescent. 
The dedication of the tenth volume of his 
work reveals that the staff on which he 
leaned in his long life, blossomed in his 
hand. 


In absolute modesty he compares with | 


such heroes as Wilberforce Eames; in 


endurance with Justin Winsor. But in his | 


all-absorbing devotion to his one great 
task, he remains unique and alone among 
us. His last wish and effort was to plan 


for the completion of the task he had de | 


termined to do, and all but accomplished. 

What a lesson such a life is to the com- 
ing generation! Not only in fostering af 
ideal, or in acting on a great initiative, but 
above all in making an adequate use of the 
results. Some day somebody will take the 
next great step and write a literary history 
around the solid structure provided by Dr. 
Evans. Who would not wish to live long 
enough to read such a work, done in the 
same spirit! 


J. CuristiANn BaY 
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Problems of State Legislatures 
Featured in Radio Series 


W vrs forty-four of the forty- 


eight state legislatures meeting this 
winter, the outstanding problems to be 
considered by them are the subject of a 
current series of You and Your Govern- 
ment broadcasts running through June 11, 
according to an announcement received 
by the American Library Association. 
Federal officials, congressmen, governors 
and outstanding political scientists will 
give the results of their experience to the 
7,000 state legislators in the country who 
will be dealing with these problems di- 
rectly and to citizens who are vitally 
interested in them. 

This series, which is called “The 44 
State Legislatures of 1935” and which is 
the tenth of the You and Your Govern- 
ment series, is sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on Civic Education by Radio of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education and the American Political 
Science Association, in codperation with 
the National Municipal League. The 
broadcasts may be heard every Tuesday 
evening at 7:45 eastern standard time over 
a nation-wide network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Among the 
speakers will be Senator George W. Norris 
of Nebraska, Governor Philip F. LaFol- 
lette of Wisconsin, President Harold W. 
Dodds of Princeton and Raymond Moley, 
editor, Today. 

Liquor control, state and local taxation, 
the one house legislature, modernization 
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of local government, crime and police pro- 

tection, social insurance, public safety and 

the organization and election of state 

legislatures will be some topics discussed. 
The program follows: 


March 5—Providing a Liquid Market for 
Home Mortgages—James A. Moffett, Fed- 
eral Housing Administrator 


March 12—Financing Emergency Relief 
—Arch Mandel, field representative, FERA; 
Frederick I. Daniels, executive director, 


New York State TERA 


March 19—Liquor Laws and Enforce- 
ment—Hon. Edward P. Mulrooney, chair- 
man, New York State Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Commission 

March 26—The Public’s Responsibility 
for Legislation—President Harold W. 
Dodds, Princeton University 

April 2—Interstate Codperation in Com- 
bating Crime—Raymond Moley, editor, To- 
day 

April 9—Solving Local Tax Problems— 
Governor Harold G. Hoffman, New Jersey 

April 16—Tax Limitations—Professor 
Simeon E. Leland, University of Chicago 

April 23—Social Insurance—Governor 
Philip F. LaFollette, Wisconsin 

April 30—Overhauling Criminal Pro- 
cedure—William Draper Lewis, director, 
American Law Institute 


May 7—The Model Tax Plan—T. V. 
Smith, state senator, Illinois; James W. 
Martin, research director, Interstate Com- 
mission on Conflicting Taxation 

May 14—Better Tax Collections—Arnold 
Frye, attorney, Hawkins, Delafield & Long- 
fellow; Philip H. Cornick, staff member, 
Institute of Public Administration 
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May 21—Safety Regulations—John E. 
Long, president, National Safety Council 

May 28—State Councils—Governor H. 
Styles Bridges, New Hampshire; Stephen 
B. Story, fiscal agent, New Hampshire 

June 4—State Control of Municipal 
Finance—L. P. Mansfield, supervisor, Bond 
Department, Prudential Insurance Company 
ot America 

June 11—The State Legislative Product 
of 1935—Henry W. Toll, director, and Hu- 
bert R. Gallagher, research consultant of 
the American Legislators’ Association 


Op AcE PENsions, HEALTH 
INSURANCE, CODES, AND COOPERATIVES 


Another series of broadcasts, sponsored 
jointly by the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education and the League 
for Industrial Democracy deals with Eco- 
nomics in a Changing Social Order, and 
is presented Thursdays at 10:30 eastern 
standard time over a National Broad- 
casting Company network. ‘The pro- 
grams, which will continue through May 
23, will feature the following topics: Un- 
employment Insurance, Old Age Pen- 
sions, Health Insurance, Industrial Codes, 
Government Regulation, 
Competition, Our Natural Resources, 
The Land Problem, The Codperative 
Movement, Security and Capitalism, and 
Security under Socialism. The list of 
speakers who will present these subjects 
are largely men of national repute, includ- 
ing such figures as Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, Dr. Nathan Sinai, Harry W. 
Laidler, J. Russell Smith, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, Frederic C. Howe, James P. War- 
basse, and Norman Thomas. 

Announcements of these and other 
broadcasts which they sponsor will be sup- 
plied free upon request by the advisory 
council. Libraries may also obtain pro- 
grams in quantities, for distribution, by 
writing the National Advisory Council on 


Government 
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New York City. 


; 


Radio in Education, 60 East 42nd Street 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL BROADCAsTs 


A short wave, non-profit, educationg | 
station, WIXAL, of the World Wik | 
Broadcasting Corporation, a non-commer. 
cial organization in Boston, issues printed 
monthly programs of its broadcasts, which 
it will be glad to furnish libraries on re | 
quest. Address WIXAL, University | 
Club, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Radio Institute of the Audible 
Arts, Pitts Sanborn, director, 254 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, has as its pur 
pose “‘to stimulate a wider and more ac 
tive appreciation of good radio programs.” 
Its objectives include, among others, the 
free distribution of guides and comments 
on forthcoming programs, manuals to aid 
in appreciation, and so forth, in the fields of 
radio education, music, news dissemination, | 
and entertainment. | 

The Library Radio Broadcasting Con- 
mittee of the American Library Associs- 
tion, Ralph A. Ulveling, chairman (Pub 
lic Library, Detroit), is anxious to use all 
possible opportunities of the library as the 
follow-up agency of radio programs of an 
educational nature. It hopes that every 
library that can will avail itself of such 
opportunities as those just mentioned, to 
keep itself and its public informed of edv- 
cational opportunities via radio, and what | 
reading the library can offer to sustain and 
intensify the interests stimulated by such 
programs. | 
TIN 
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Thank You 


GRATEFUL acknowledgment is mate 
of the copies of the April, June an 
July issues of the Bulletin received in tt 
sponse to the Membership Department’ 
appeal last month. 
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New Officers Nominated 


Louis Rounp WILSsoN, dean of the 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, has been chosen for the presi- 
dency of the American Library Associa- 
tion during 1935-36 by the Nominating 
Committee, of which George B. Utley is 
chairman. The complete list of nominees 
follows : 

PRESIDENT 


Louis Round Wilson, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 


First VicE PRESIDENT 

Harold F. Brigham, Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Franklin F. Hopper, New York Public 
Library. 

SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 

Essae M. Culver, State Library Commis- 
sion, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

L. Elsa Loeber, Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, New York City. 


TREASURER 


Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE BoarpD 
(Two Vacancies) 

Gilbert H. Doane, University of Ne- 
braska Library Lincoln. 

Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Margery C. Quigley, Free Public Library, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

May W. Wigginton, Public Library, Den- 


ver, Colorado. 


MeEmsBers OF CoUNCIL 
(Five Vacancies) 
_Etheldred Abbot, Ryerson and Burnham 
libraries, Art Institute, Chicago. 
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Bertha Baumer, Public Library, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


Donald Coney, University of Texas Li- 
brary, Austin. 

Clara E. Howard, Library School, Emory 
University, Georgia. 

Leora J. Lewis, F. E. Compton and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Milton E. Lord, Public Library, Boston, 


Massachusetts. 

Edgar S. Robinson, Public Library, Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

Charles R. Sanderson, Public Libraries, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Eleanor M. Witmer, Teachers College 
Library, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Officers whose terms expire in 1935 are 
Charles H. Compton, president; Mrs. 
Mildred Pope Blake, first vice president; 
James Thayer Gerould, second vice presi- 
dent; Matthew S. Dudgeon, treasurer. 
Executive Board members whose terms 
expire this year are Ida F. Wright and 
Sidney B. Mitchell. The retiring Coun- 
cil members are Milton J. Ferguson, 
Ralph Munn, Florence Overton, Louise 
Prouty, and Beatrice Winser. 


Officers Elected at Midwinter 


Orricers and committee members 
selected at group sessions held during the 
Midwinter Conference included: 

College Librarians of the Middle West, 
Committee in Charge: Chairman, Anna 
M. Tarr, Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin; secretary-treasurer, Joseph B. 


Rounds, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
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Librarians of Large Public Libraries, 
Program Committee: Chairman, Luther 
L. Dickerson, Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary. Serving with him are Althea War- 
ren of Los Angeles and Milton Lord 
of Boston. 

Normal School and Teachers College 
Librarians: Chairman, Hazel E. Arm- 
strong, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute. 

University and Reference Librarians, 
Steering Committee: Chairman, Donald 
Coney, University of Texas Library; sec- 
retary, Arnold H. Trotier, University of 
Illinois Library; Jackson E. ‘Towne, 
Michigan State College Library, East 
Lansing. 


Public Documents, for Example 


So Far AS libraries are concerned, 
recent economic changes have most ad- 
versely affected book collections. In the 
past many libraries have gladly received 
any books that came their way. So far 
as gifts are concerned, this may be ac- 
ceptable, but the expenditure of funds 
needed in so many directions to keep up 
such collections, pleasant to have but not 
greatly needed, is hard to justify. More 
and more will future acquisitions be con- 
sidered carefully as to how much they 
build up the library’s resources, and will 
be worked out on a basis of codperation 
with neighboring libraries. Pleas and 
arguments for codperative programs are 
likely to be heeded more readily in coming 
days. An increasing integration of library 
service is as wise as it is necessary. 

One of the most recent applications of 
such a statement may be found in A. F. 
Kuhlman’s editing of the papers presented 
at the Montreal conference on Public 
documents, their selection, distribution, 
cataloging reproduction and _ preserva- 
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tion recently published by the A. L, 4 
Mr. Kuhlman’s own paper on “Approachs 
to the Problem” of regional planning 
serves admirably to open the whole sub. 
ject. It brings out the fundamental ¢pp. 
siderations underlying all thought on th 
future of libraries, whether for extern 
or internal expansion and development 
This group of twenty-eight contribution 
contains something timely and important 
for nearly every department of a library, 
Exchange systems, purposeful selection 
cataloging problems, instructional objec 
tives, special problems in Canadian an 
United States documents and newer 
methods for the reproduction and preser- 
vation of source materials are topics each 
treated in several papers. They constitute 
a highly profitable series of discussion | 
many librarians cannot afford to miss. | 

| 





——d 


Louis J. Ban 


E. L. Thorndike on Reading 


I nope THAT every librarian inter 
ested in readable children’s literature o 
readable books for adults may have an op 
portunity to read “The Vocabulary o 
Juvenile Books,” by E. L. Thorndike, to 
appear in Library Quarterly, April, 1935, 
and the three articles on “Improving th 
Ability to Read” in Teachers College 
Record for October, November and De 
cember, 1934. To assist in making that 
possible the A. L. A. has purchased a few 
extra copies of these articles which maybe | 
borrowed from its headquarters library. 


Car H. Mia 


eee 
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Midwinter Conference, 1935 


Tue Next Midwinter Conference 
of the American Library Association 
Council will probably be held in Chicago, 
from Sunday, December 29, 1935 to Wet 
nesday, January 1, 1936. 





—_ 
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Communications to or from A, L.A. Members 
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Statistics Appreciated 


To the Secretary: 

While in Chicago for the Midwinter Con- 
ference, I had the privilege of looking over 
advance tables of statistics on library service 
in the various states. Recalling the days when 
I was on the Executive Board and Dr. Bower- 
man was trying to get some action represent- 
ing the wishes of the librarians of the country 
so that there could be some statistical 
bureau at A. L. A. Headquarters, I cannot 
help writing to express my appreciation of 
what is now being done by the statistical 
assistant and what it means to the whole pro- 
fession. 

The topic of library planning now so much 
in the air is bringing us frequent inquiries 
about libraries and their service and it may 
be said that we appear in a very weak posi- 
tion with statisticians, students of political 
science, and state planning boards when we 
hand them such incomplete statistics of our 
own work. 

The labors of Mr. Clift and whoever else 
is undertaking work of this sort deserve the 
thanks of all librarians for all the difficulties 
involved, and because after a year or two 
we shall probably have for the first time 
something worth while to represent the large 
amounts spent for these services in each state 
and city. From these we can all study and 
draw deductions that will be of untold value 
in each community. 

JosepH L. WHEELER, Librarian 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Service to Oregon Legislature 


Each member of the Oregon legislature 
has received from the state library, of which 
Harriet C. Long is librarian, a pad of 
request blanks and a package of envelopes 
addressed to the Legislative Reference 
Service of the library to facilitate his use of 
the library during the legislative session. On 
the cover of the pad is the following note: 


€e 


“To the Honorable Members of the Oregon 

Legislature: 

“The State Library wishes to be of service 
to you during this session. Our collection 
of 340,000 books, pamphlets and periodicals 
contains material on the current problems 
which you will discuss. We have assembled 
a collection of tables and digests covering 
legislation enacted by other states on definite 
subjects. Perhaps one of these will save 
you hours of study and research on your 
legislative problems. 

“In order to facilitate your use of this 
material, we are supplying this pad of 
request blanks, and this package of addressed 
envelopes. Our messenger will collect your 
request from the desk of the Sergeant-at- 
arms, at noon and at 4:30 each day. The 
material will then be brought to your desk 
during the next session, if possible. 

“We hope you will find time to visit the 
State Library in person, and to consult us 
freely. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Harriet C. Lone 
“Librarian” 


A “Book Chat” followed by a supper in 
honor of the women of the legislature was 
given by Miss Long shortly after the legis- 
lature convened. The governor’s wife and 
the wife of the president of the senate 
presided at the table. 


off BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
( Who's Who for Junior Members 


il 
» 
Exta V. ALpRICH, as a member of the 
original Junior Members Round Table, is 
an appropriate spokesman for the “Libra- 
rians of Tomorrow,” to whom she addresses 
her article this month. A relatively recent 
arrival in the library profession, she holds 
the unusual position of readers’ adviser in 
a university library. At “L. S. U.” where she 
is located, Miss Aldrich gives instruction to 
freshmen in the use of the library. Southern 
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librarians will perhaps remember her for her 
talk at the Memphis A. L. A. regional con- 
ference, where she told of her work with 
these new students. Younger librarians will 
be interested to know that she is chairman of 
the recently formed junior members group of 
the Southwestern Library Association as well 
as a member of the A. L. A. Membership 
Committee. 


Mivprep L. BATCHELDER, who reports 
Alabama’s use of ten-cent books in rural 
schools, is the librarian at the Haven inter- 
mediate school, in Evanston, Illinois. Since 
her appearance a few years ago to take 
charge of the library in Evanston’s newly 
erected school building, she has become well 
known among librarians in the Chicago 
region for her special interest in library 
publicity. A contest in school library pub- 
licity is now going on which she instigated as 
a member of the A. L. A. School Library 
Publicity Committee. 


Mrs. JoHN F. BRENNEMAN represents, 
by her article on “Spreading the Cost Over 
a Larger Area,” a growing interest among 
library trustees in problems of library 
support. As a trustee in Columbia City, 
Indiana, and as an active member of the 
Indiana Library Trustees Association, Mrs. 
Brenneman is not only advocating but work- 
ing for better financing of public libraries. 
Her article in this issue is an address 
delivered before the Trustees Section at the 
A. L. A. Midwinter Conference. 


Lucite F. Farco, whom many library 
school students know as the author of The 
library and the school, has played an active 
réle in the movement for better professional 
training, especially in the school library field. 
Herself a leading school librarian, she has 
taught many prospective librarians, both in 
library schools and summer institutes. Her 
article, “Library Training in Teacher-Train- 
ing Agencies,” is a report delivered before the 
Normal School and Teachers College Li- 


brarians at Midwinter. 


FaitH Hotmes Hyers, publicist of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, with consider- 
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able experience as free lance writer or 
the Chicago Daily News and the Los dn 
geles Times, has done independent work » 

an author, and is today one of the outstandj 

publicity workers in the library world, She 
submits, in this issue, as chairman of ¢ 7 
Publicity Committee’s Subcommittee . 
Training, the findings of her group. it 


fa 


BLANCHE PricHarp McCrum, who dig 
cusses, in this issue, the groundwork for 
making a college library budget, purposely” 
avoids covering the same ground already | 
touched on in her excellent pamphlet An ep. | 
timate of standards for a college library,’ 
which contains a chapter on the budget, 
Librarian at Washington and Lee Univer | 
sity, Miss McCrum is also a member of 
the A. L. A. College Library Advisory” 
Board. Hers is the third of a series of an | 
ticles on “The Library and the College? 
Community,” sponsored by the board, and be | 
gun in the January issue of the Bulletin. 


Resecca B. RANKIN, both as municipal | 
reference librarian of New York City and™ 
through her interest in problems of aty” 
government and finance, has made many 4 
friends outside the profession. As employ 
ment chairman for the Special Libraries” 
Association and as chairman of the A. LA® 
Subcommittee on Unemployment, Miss Ram 
kin is closely in touch with the personnel 
problems of both organizations. Her report 
on the present situation was read on behalf 7 
of the A. L. A. subcommittee by Ralph” 
Ulveling at the midwinter meeting of the 7 
A. L. A. Council. 


Epwarp BARRETT STANFORD, assistant t0— 


the editor of the Bulletin, is one of five” 
junior members at A. L. A. Headquarters | 
who have been asked by the editor to give” 
other juniors a glimpse of what goes on at” 
headquarters through a brief article @} 
some aspect of the work which has aroused 
his or her particular interest. Mr. Stanford’ 
article is the second in the series, an a 

on the Booklist, by Mildred M. Roblee, | 


having appeared in January. 














7 Re: Contributing Membership 














Contributing Membership in the A. L. A. costs $25.00 a 
year. 


It brings to the library in tangible returns 


—The Bulletin, Handbook and Proceedings, five dollars worth 
of publications 

—An additional five dollars worth of A. L. A. publications 
(under a new ruling voted by the Executive Board) 


The balance is an investment in intangible A. L. A. serv- 
:ces described by the Activities Committee as follows: 

“The Activities Committee believes that the most serious problem for 
libraries today is the securing of adequate support. The present crisis 
may determine for years the effective functioning of free public libra- 
ries.... 

“The many contacts of officers, committees and members of the head- 
quarters staff of the A. L. A. with other educational associations and 
learned societies have had a marked influence on the sympathetic con- 
sideration given to library matters. . . . 

“Through the prompt action of your Association and your headquarters 
staff .. . a proposed limitation of library discounts on book purchases was 
defeated. The annual savings to libraries is estimated at $1,500,000. 

“Tt is too early even to guess the value of the state planning studies now 
being made, the increasing emphasis on libraries by government officials, 
the continual insistence on libraries for all the people as a fundamental 
part of our national educational system. 

“Never before, in the opinion of the committee, has the Association so 
richly deserved the support of all its members, and of every citizen inter- 
ested in books, libraries or education.” 


Libraries holding institutional memberships are urged to 
consider a transfer to Contributing Membership. 


























O Booklist Books, 1934 


An annual selection of about 300 books. Serves as « buying 
_ for small libraries, a checklist for large libraries and bi ih 
a handy source of book information for the public and th 
work with it. Buying and cataloging information and ics 3 
note for each entry. Technical list by Florence Wal n 
Public Library. 64p. Heavy paper 65¢; 10 or more, § 


| © Helps for Club Program Makers 4 
Up-to-date “helps” on more than 150 subjects. M hn 
terial added and old material dropped in this new edition pa 
by Elizabeth G. Henry. Useful not only to lit ring 
university extension workers, club members and proga 
mittees, and even to club editors of newspapers and m 
The club woman's first sid. Heavy paper. gop. 754i 
more, 60¢ each. 


O) Public Documents, 1934 3 

Twenty-eight papers on the selection, distribution, cat 
reproduction, and preservation of documents, p: re 
Montreal Conference of the A.L.A., 1934. 252p. 
$2.25. 
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